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AMONGST OURSELVES 


A trial flight of questionnaires concerning various features of 
Tue Licuorian was sent out last month. May we be pardoned on 
the score of truth if we say that the majority of the answers were 
encouraging and commendatory, some were enthusiastic and flat- 
tering. Suggestions were made which we plan on carrying out in 
so far as they are feasible. An almost unanimous desire was 
expressed for the inclusion of a question box in THE Licuortan. 
We intend to introduce one in this form: Each month we shall 
answer what we shall select as “the question of the month.” The 
question of the month will be selected from among those sent to us 
by mail, or from current topics of widespread discussion in matters 
Catholic. Readers are requested to send in their questions, and if 
the interest warrants it, the department will be enlarged. We here 
express thanks to the many who answered last month’s question- 
naires, and ask those who will receive them in the future to do 
likewise for our enlightenment and their own entertainment. 
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MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Mother, on whose breast was laid 
Head of Him whose word had made 
All the skies and stars and seas 

All earth’s vast complexities, 


Mother, whom He chose to be 
Source of His humanity, 

Font of hope when hope was dead, 
Born to crush the demon’s head— 


Mother, to whose arms He fied 
From the angels’ vision dread 

That in fright all men might know 
Where God went they too might go; 


Mother, to whose hand He clung 
While he dreamed of being hung 

On a Cross where death would meet 
All the terms of sin’s defeat; 


Mother, in whose eyes we read 
Love for all who kneel and plead 
Help from thee, O helper be 
Unto us— perpetually ! 


— D. F. Miller 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE LONESOME LAND 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


66 ‘FY ELL, Father Tim, what do you think of England now?” 

The priest seemed not to hear. Newly-arrived from a 
southern clime where a more ardent sun had seared the mountain sides, 
he sat gazing out of the car window, feasting his eyes on green, green, 
green. Green meadows, green pastures, green hills and valleys, dotted 
everywhere with gorgeous green trees—the hundred odd miles of 
English countryside they had already traversed resembled one vast 
park. God can make such beautiful things. 

However, he did withdraw his gaze long enough to ask: “Eh? 
What? Were you saying something, Larry?” 

“Yes, I say what do you think of old England?” Lawrence Dwyer 
repeated. 

“Old England. Lovely Albion. What do I think? I think —I think 
England is tragically lonesome.” 

“The very last thing I should say about London, with ten million 
human beings milling through its streets and parks and shops and 
factories, is that it is lonesome.” 

“London! Oh, London is not England — no more than New York 
is America. The Alleghanies and the Rockies, the Mississippi Valley 
and the Pacific Slope, the farm lands of the East, the cotton fields of 
the South, the orchards and the orange groves of the Golden West, 
that is America. Just as this,” —a wide gesture embracing the entire 
landscape — “just as this is England. And I think England is lone- 
some, pining away with homesickness.” 

“Homesickness for what?” 

“For its Father’s House, for its ancient faith.” 

“How do you surmise that, Father Tim?” 

“I do not surmise it; I see it. It is written large on the face of 
the whole country. Look at that cliff rising out of the sea. How 
lonesome it is for the great crucifix with which it used to welcome 
the fishermen home. That field is lonesome for the lusty hymns the 
plowman used to sing as he turned the sod, and for the holy water 
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sprinkled to bless the sprouting corn. That moor is lonesome be- 
cause the girl minding the sheep no longer kneels on a rock repeating 
Ave Maria’s that God would send her a lover. The gable of that snug 
little thatched cottage is lonesome without its statue of the Blessed 
Mother, and that cross-roads, without its shrine. And could you 
imagine anything more lonesome than that winding lane worn deep 
between the ancient hedges ?” 

“Why is it so lonesome, Father Tim?” 

“Because four centuries have come and gone since the last May 
procession wound between its grassy borders; four hundred years since 
it felt the footsteps of the barefooted friar, with his bag and stick, 
gaily begging food for the convent dinner; since it heard the tinkling 
bell announcing that God was passing by, the priest bringing to a 
dying Christian the Body of the Lord to be his Viaticum — his pro- 
vision for the last journey; four hundred long years since it reflected 
the lanterns of the happy worshippers wending their way to ‘Christ’s 
Mass.’ Oh, how can England help being lonesome for the faith and 
the understanding that could coin such a lovely name for the an- 
niversary of the night that Christ was born.” 


66 ES, it is sad to think of the treasures England has lost,” Dwyer 
agreed. “Nevertheless the country people seem quiet and peace- 
ful enough.” 

“Precisely because they are homesick,” insisted the priest. “To a 
casual passerby, a child pining away with loneliness seems quiet and 
peaceful; but a bunch of husky children, safe and merry in their 
father’s house — there is nothing quiet or peaceful about them. There 
shouldn’t be; they are too full of the joy of living, too free from 
doubt and worry, too certain of their father’s unfailing watchfulness 
and protection. That is how the English were before they lost the faith, 
singing and dancing and shouting, loving and hating, fighting and 
forgiving, sinning and repenting, feasting and fasting, swearing and 
praying, correct in their faith, if not always in their morals, humble 
enough and trustful enough, like naughty but loving children, to get 
down on their knees and beg for pardon and the grace to amend, and 
so going through life without gloom, facing death without fear, and 
generally getting to heaven in the end.” 

“Is that the reason,” queried Dwyer, “why this country, in the 
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days of faith, was called Merry England?” 

“Precisely. And look at it now. See that solemn group of men 
standing in front of the public house. They have had their beer, but 
they are not merry. See that serious family taking in the hay. Nothing 
merry about them.” 

“They do look funereal enough,’ Dwyer admitted. “But, Father 
Tim, maybe you are spoiled. You must remember you are in the chill, 
dim North; you cannot expect to find the gaiety and light-heartedness of 
sunny Italy.” 

“Time was, my boy, when the Northerners were fully as gay and 
light-hearted as the men of the South. Perhaps their gaiety took a 
somewhat gruffer form, but it was genuine none the less. It has been 
destroyed, not by the fog and the cold, but by the blight of heresy 
hanging over these northern lands for four hundred years.” 

Dwyer insisted: “You and I, Father Tim, are not heretics, thank 
God; yet even we can hardly forget our sorrows and face our mis- 
fortunes with the nonchalance of a Neapolitan.” 

“Because we too, though mercifully preserved from heresy, have 
suffered from its blight. Born in a Protestant atmosphere, reared in 
a Protestant culture, we have unconsciously taken some Protestant 
characteristics. Puritan stiffness, artificiality, respectability, human re- 
spect has diluted the Catholic naturalness and spontaneity of our spirits.” 


HE train took a curve and brought into view another broad 
green valley more beautiful even than the last. 

“Look, Father Tim, look!” In his excitement, Lawrence Dwyer 
caught the priest’s arm and pointed to a mass of crumbling, ivy-clad 
walls, pierced here and there with a Gothic window in carved stone. 
“Now, that, I grant,” he said, “is one spot in England that is really 
homesick — homesick for the days when those grey walls resounded 
with the chants of the monks, who rose at night to offer to God, in 
the name of all men, their homage of praise and thanksgiving, their 
supplications for pardon, mercy and grace. It is homesick for the days 
when that ruined gateway swung open its hospitable doors to receive 
the traveler and the pilgrim, the sick and the needy —” 

“Easy, easy, Mister Dwyer. You are threatened with a serious 
attack of the poetic fenzy!—If you look quickly, you will see those 
hospitable gates swinging open this very minute to receive a group of 
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‘Yankee’ tourists — at sixpence a head.” 

“What surprises me,” said Dwyer, “is the great number of these 
ruined abbeys and monasteries, especially here along the east coast.” 

“It is not surprising,” Father Casey returned, “when you remember 
how much England owes to the monks. Besides preaching and praying 
and administering the sacraments, they taught farming and stock-rais- 
ing, crafts and trades. They helped make roads and deepen harbors. 
They cared for the sick and the poor and the aged. They built up 
great libraries, most of which have unfortunately been destroyed. When 
you recall that every one of those thousands and thousands of books 
had to be written by hand, you will have some idea of how many 
monks must have been engaged in this work. Then too, the monasteries 
had their great schools frequented by scholars from all parts of the 
known world. There was a thriving commerce between the east coast 
and the rich Low Countries beyond the North Sea, and so this region 
was prosperous and thickly populated. Naturally then the monasteries 
would be more numerous here than in some other parts of the island.” 

“Practically all these monasteries,” said Dwyer, “are in ruins, while 
the grand old cathedrals and the lovely village churches, dating from 
the same time, are well preserved and in use to this day, though now, 
of course, they are all occupied by the non-Catholics.” 

“That,” the priest explained, “is easily understood. At least we have 
witnessed the process often enough to understand it. The technique is 
simple and has been followed in all ages from Nero to Stalin. It is 
briefly this: You want something the other fellow has — his money, his 
farm, his office, his wife. Good; start a reform. Reform him, or re- 
form the country, or reform the religion — reform any old thing, pro- 
vided it ends by your getting what he had. In the present case, it was the 
fertile and well-developed monastic lands that the reformers had their 
eye on. The reformation was a complete success: they got the land. 
But there is no real joy in living on the fat of the land so long as the 
guy you stole it from keeps hanging around the edge of the picture 
cramping your style and upsetting your digestion — so they liquidated 
the monks. But monks are funny fellows. No matter how drastically 
you get rid of them or how thoroughly you transform their monastery 
into a museum or a dance hall or a shooting lodge, you wake up some 
fine morning and find the place full of monks again. The English 
reformers took no chances; they not only hanged the monks; they 
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wrecked the monasteries. That was good business.” 

“But why then did they preserve the churches?” 

“That was good business too. Once the Divine Guest was evicted, 
these same churches would serve nicely for the reformed religion and 
save the expense of new buildings.” 

“Well,” Doyle commented, “we must admit that when they decided 
to preserve the churches, they did the job with British thoroughness. 
Enter any one of these pre-reformation village churches. You will find 
it clean, comfortable, artistically correct.” 

“Too clean and correct,” said the priest. “That is why they are 
so lonesome — lonesome for the disorder of great crowds packing every 
nook and corner for the popular feasts — lonesome for the noise of 
crying babies and argumentative penitents pestering the sacristan to 
call a confessor at some inopportune time — lonesome for some of the 
mud carried in on the hob-nailed shoes of the peasants or the bare feet 
of the children, dropping in for a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, or 
for some of the candle drippings spattered on the pavement before 
the favorite shrines. You, Larry, find the ruined monasteries more 
lonesome than these de-Catholicised churches ; but, for my part, I should 
feel less sorrow kneeling at the grave where the body of a loved one 
had crumbled to dust than in visiting an asylum to see that same loved 
one, his body flourishing but his mind gone.” 

* * * 


HE subject of homesick England was not mentioned again until 
the day they made their pilgrimage — from Monkwearmouth to 
Jarrow in the footsteps of Venerable Bede, thence to the heights of 
Durham, where the monks of Lindisfarne, fleeing with the body of St. 
Cuthbert from the invading Danes, had reposed their sacred burden. 
They caught their breath at the first sight of Durham Cathedral 
sheer above the steep wooded banks of the river, its great square 
central tower, typical of the old English minsters, rising more than 
two hundred feet — cliff and walls and woods and turrets blending so 
harmoniously as to make this temple, this prayer in stone, one of the 
most beautiful ever raised by the hand of man to the glory of God. 
Seen from within, the venerable pile was even more imposing. 
“Look at that forest of pillars stretching the full length of the 
church, a distance of at least three or four hundred feet —” 
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“Four hundred ninety-six and one-half feet, to be exact,” Dwyer 
corrected. He had had a look at the guide book. 

“And think,” the priest continued, “how every stone in these fine 
old Norman shafts, every stone in those lofty walls, in those delicately 
traced windows, in that matchless ribbed roof, was quarried and trans- 
ported and cut and set in place by men of faith to form a house for 
God, a dwelling-place for Jesus in the Most Blessed Sacrament — and 
how He has been banished from His own house for four hundred 
years.” 

“Look, Father Tim, here come the canons, headed ~ the beadle in 
his gorgeous trappings.” 

Impressive in ceremonial robes, dignified in bearing, graceful in 
every movement, they: marched up the long aisle, paused before the 
high altar (where Calvary’s sacrifice is no longer offered), parted and 
took their places in the choir stalls, and the vaulted roof resounded 
with the deep murmur of the organ and the clear tones of the sacred 
chant. 

Everything was there — beauty, order, richness, majesty, harmony, 
everything — except the soul, except the vivifying faith. 

St. Cuthbert’s vast cathedral pining for the days when it was, in 
the literal sense of the word, the House of God. 


Short But Not Sweet 


Miss Dorothy Dix, justly famous for her widely syndicated 
advice to the love-lorn, recently raised her standard (not for the 
first time) on the side of Christian morality in response to a 
letter from one of her correspondents. 

Here is the letter: 

“Dear Miss Dix: 

I am a bachelor of 42, ome in love with my neighbor’s 
wife. Her husband treats her brutally, and she is dreadfully 
unhappy. I could give her love and tenderness and money, but 
have never told her how I felt about her. How should I break | 














% the ice? 
Yours truly, 
} ” hag 
And here is the response: 
“Dear H: 
“Read what your Bible says about coveting your neighbor’s 
wife.” 


Yours sincerely, 
Dorothy Dix 
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DEBTORS TO A POPE 


L. F. Hyland 


Every Human Being: 

If a check has been given to the world-wide movements to 
subordinate you to a state or a group of men, if you are less 
in danger of being bound hand and foot by the arbitrary will 
of a dictator, if you are recognized to have certain rights 
and powers that no one under God may interfere with or take 
away even though you be the weakest and poorest of men, 
you owe all this largely to Pope Pius XI, who from his 
unarmed kingdom of 109 acres, withstood tyrants to their 
faces, fought tyranny to his dying breath, and defended the 
rights of every individual man. 

The Poor: 

If the day has passed when it was taken for granted that, 
being born poor, you must remain poor till you die; if there 
is a gradual growing of the public realization that the toil of 
your hands must not be bought and sold like lumber and 
minerals and foodstuffs, without any regard to your needs 
and dignity as a human being, if you shall be saved from the 
serpentine arms of Communism, and from oppression by the 
owners of wealth, if you shall have a home and children and 
freedom and the means to work out your salvation and happi- 
ness, you owe that largely to Pope Pius XI, who showed 
the whole world the meaning of justice in industry and busi- 
ness, and the right that the laboring man has to a living wage. 
Every Christian: 

If you have a clearer notion of what it means to be a 
follower of Christ, if you can no longer be in doubt about such 
important issues of life as the duties of marriage, the Christian 
mode of education, the Christian purpose and scope of science, 
of art, of recreation and amusement, if you have more courage 
to make sacrifices for the love of Christ — you owe it largely 
to Pope Pius XI, who showed you first by the example of 
his simple, humble, poor and zealous life, and secondly by his 
inspired instruction in the duties of your own state in life— 
how to be a Christian in reality and not only in name. 

The Lay-Catholic: 

If you are no longer looked upon as but a passive member 
of the mystical Body of Christ, if you are offered opportunities 
of using your talents and abilities and opportunities to work 
side by side with your pastors and bishops in the cause of 
Christianity, if you need not feel backward and afraid and 
hesitant about doing something more than merely saving your 
own soul—you owe that largely to Pope Pius XI, who did 
more to rouse the laity to action and encourage them in action 
than any Pope who went before him. oe 
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ON INSTRUCTIONS IN SEX 





Children of today are in far greater danger of becoming unhealthily 
wise about sex than were those of a generation ago. At the same time, 


many parents seem more loath than ever to accept their responsibility 
in this regard. Hence this article. 





L. M. MerriLu 


HERE are few more difficult subjects, both for theoretical analy- 

sis and practical application, than that of when and how sex 
instruction should be given the young. This is a field in which circum- 
stances must play a considerable part, and therefore hard and fast 
universal rules cannot be laid down. However, it can be said that a very 
common tendency of parents is to “let nature take its course,” and na- 
ture in this case often takes the form of very dubious not to say evil 
influences upon the life of a boy or girl. Therefore certain definite prin- 
ciples may well be laid down: 

The first principle is that public instruction in sex-matters for chil- 
dren in grade schools or in early high school years should not be tol- 
erated. There is a strong movement in many cities in favor of such open 
instruction in the schools. The argument is that there is so much sex 
appearing in the newspapers, so much delinquency found among children 
themselves, that the best thing to do about it is to tell all children all 
about it, and then to sound appropriate warnings. As a matter of experi- 
ence, however, it is known that such public instructions do more harm 
than good. They only stimulate the pruriency of those already “in the 
know” ; they lead to private discussions among children themselves and 
not infrequently to experimentation ; they utterly disregard the fact that 
in this matter it is of the utmost importance that the character, back- 
ground, previous knowledge of every child be taken into account by the 
one on whom its instruction devolves. 

Sex is so sacred and personal a topic that to make it the subject of a 
common lecture is bound to have disastrous results, except in the case of 
those already matured. Anything that removes the bars of modesty from 
the character of a child with regard to sex is disastrous. It is true, lack 
of knowledge has led to many unfortunate difficulties and experiences in 
the lives of young people; yet we emphatically state that public assem- 
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blies are not the places where such knowledge should be given. 


HE second principle that must be kept in mind by parents is that 
Zin is their duty to see to it that necessary sex-instruction be given 
their children when evidence of need for it first appears. Those evidences 
do not appear at the same age and in the same way for all children. 
Some children, brought up in sheltered paths and good homes can get 
through grade school and even much of high school without the slightest 
need of instructions in matters of sex. Their minds are well occupied 
with other things ; their bodies are active and wholesome; their imagina- 
tions are not troubled with curious wonders and dreams. If the lives of 
such children continue, through these years of adolescence, to be well 
guarded; if there is a strong bond of confidence established between 
them and their parents, so that the latter can conscientiously believe that 
if wonder or worry or danger arose in the child, they would immediately 
be made aware of it, we say that sex instruction may be deferred. Chil- 
dren are far better off, far happier and healthier when they are not con- 
cerned about the topic of sex at all. 

However it is becoming increasingly difficult for parents to be sure 
that their children, merging into high school age, are free from the 
danger of outside influences giving them distorted views, or of internal 
curiosity leading sometimes to unfortunate occurrences. Parents cannot 
chaperon their children during the long hours in which they are away at 
school; they cannot dictate the conversation of other children in the 
company of their own; they cannot be sure that they see none of the bad 
literature that is abroad these days. Therefore they must keep their 
eyes open for the time when “sex” is just about to become a problem for 
the child and use that occasion for instruction. 

We are aware that it is sometimes no easy task for parents to decide 
just when it will be no longer a blessing for the child to be left in igno- 
rance, or when some danger has arisen. The best we can say is that those 
parents who have drawn out the full confidence of their children from 
earliest childhood will find it easiest to judge when sex instruction should 
be given. For the child whose confidence has thus been gained will reveal 
beyond the possibility of mistake when sex has begun to be a problem in 
his life or in his mind. 


UT our principle is that when ignorance is about to become a 
danger, or when there is clear evidence of the possibility of outside 
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information awakening the mind of the child to the meaning of sex or 
evidence of the child’s having blundered upon awareness, then parents 
have the obligation of seeing to it that basic instruction be given. It will 
not do merely to create a scene in which the law is fulminated that to 
think or speak about “sex” is a horrible thing, as has been done in many 
cases; that is the time for instruction and the beginning of the parents’ 
obligation to see that it is given. 

Such instruction is best given by the parents themselves, if they feel 
themselves fitted for it. However, it is undeniable that some parents find 
it all but impossible to take this task upon themselves, feeling that it 
would raise a barrier of restraint between them and the child. This does 
not absolve them from the responsibility. They must see to it that some- 
one else who can be trusted take their place and after due consideration 
of the character of the child, give appropriate instructions to suit its case. 
Often the matter may be handled in this way: when the child expresses 
curiosity about certain matters of sex, or shows some dangerous tend- 
ency, he may be told to ask a priest, to whom he likes to go to confession, 
to tell him about these things. It is well when advising the child in this 
way to assure him that the priest is an expert in knowledge of the sub- 
ject; that he has had to study a long time just in order to be able to 
answer such questions; that he will be glad to give all the information 
that is needed and no one else will ever know that the question was 
asked. Without such reassurance the child is inclined to be too shy to 
bring up the matter at all. 

However, we repeat that the parents themselves are the best instruc- 
tors of children in this regard — mothers for girls and fathers for boys. 
If they find it difficult, they should first ask advice themselves and will 
be given the help they need. 


He third principle we offer parents is in regard to the manner in 
fein the instruction should be given. It may be formulated thus: 
All sex-instruction should be healthily based upon religious grounds and 
fitted squarely into the pattern of the child’s religious and moral training 
for life. It is surprising how easy it becomes to give sufficient knowledge 
to answer the questions of a child, and sufficient preparation against 
temptation by merely outlining God’s plan of creation and preservation 
for the human race. A few fundamental truths linked up to the previous 
knowledge of the child and then the filling in with the same kind of rev- 
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erent language — and the task is done. For example: begin with the 
truth learned by the child in catechism: 

“God made the world: God made everything in the world: God made 
men and women. God continues to create men and women throughout 
the ages — but he does so only with the help and co-operation of men 
and women themselves. That shows how highly He esteems human be- 
ings — that He wants them to assist Him in creating others. For this 
purpose He gives them certain powers.” 

These powers can then be explained, simply or fully according to the 
need. Then it can be shown how their use is sanctified by marriage, how 
it constitutes a grave sin outside of marriage. Then it can be explained 
how foolish and how sinful it is to go with bad companions, or to read 
bad books, or to talk about these things with others in any way. A few 
glowing words about the beauty and strength and reward of chastity and 
the danger of the opposite vice can close the discussion, and the task is 
well done. In most cases it does not raise a barrier between mother and 


daughter or father and son, but actually opens up a new degree of 
confidence and love. 


T is, as we have said, increasingly important today that this obligation 
| of parents be taken seriously, if they are to be spared seeing their 
children become involved in ugly misfortunes or sinful habits. The edu- 
cation of a child should mean its preparation for life, here and hereafter : 
let not one of the important elements of that preparation be neglected by 
those who truly love their children. 








On Thinking 


In an account of Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, Mr. 
Firestone says: 

“Mr. Edison’s whole life has been devoted to training his 
mind to concentrated thinking. He has so trained his mind that 
4 it shuts out everything except the specific problem before him.” 
He quotes Edison himself as saying: 

“There is no expedient to which a man will not go to avoid 
the labor of thinking.” And when Edison was 83, still active 
as ever, he said: 

“I want to do a lot more thinking before I die.” 
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+—— Three Minute Instruction —— - 


ON MASS STIPENDS 


The subject of Mass stipends is one that has raised many 
interesting and a few offensive questions in the minds of lay 
people. It also has given rise to some confusion, in which even 
good people become guilty of using phrases such as these: 
“How much does a Mass cost?” or “How much must I pay 
for a Mass?” Let us see what an analysis of the topic can do 
towards clearing up both questions and confusion. 


1. A Mass stipend is the offering a person makes to a priest on 
condition that he celebrate the Holy Sacrifice for the intention of 
the one making the offering. It is called a stipend to distinguish it 
1) from a donation, which is an offering made without conditions, and 
2) from a purchase or exchange, in which a person gives to another 
on condition of receiving something approximately equivalent in 
return. A Mass stipend is not a pure donation because it gravely binds 
the priest to offer the Mass as requested; nor is it a purchase or ex- 
change because the Mass is a spiritual thing of infinite value which 
cannot be measured or bought by material things. 


2. On what ground may a priest accept offerings with the 
proviso that he celebrate Mass for the offerer? On the ground that 
as a priest he has no means of support except through the offerings 
of those to whom he renders spiritual service. In the early days of 
the Church, these offerings were in the form of direct means of 
subsistence: to the priest celebrating Holy Mass the people would 
bring bread and other kinds of food. The priest would take what 
he needed for himself and give the rest to the poor. In some country 
districts this practice is still observed. 


3. A question sometimes asked is this: Does the necessity of 
offering a stipend to have a Mass said mean that those who have 
the money to offer many stipends for Masses for themselves have 
that much greater chance of salvation and happiness than those who 
are poor? The answer is that wealth in itself gains no favors from 
God that the poor could not in some way obtain. The rich are not 
exactly free to have many Masses said for themselves—they are 
bound to use the wealth God gave them in the service of their souls 
as well as of their bodies. If proportionately to their means they give 
in larger measure than poor people give of their little means, they 
shall only thus make themselves more worthy in God’s eyes. 


Whether it is within their means to have the Sacrifice of 
the Mass offered seldom or often, Catholics should esteem it 
as a great privilege of their faith. Apart from all material con- 
siderations, it is a glorious thought to know that the Blood of 
the Dying Redeemer can be offered to the Father for one’s 
happiness, one’s needs, one’s loved ones, living or dead. 
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THE HOUSE OF POTTS 





If “true love never runs smooth,” there are other kinds of love that 
also have a rough time of it. Fortunate they are when the roughness is 
great enough to make for happiness. 





E. F. MIL_er 


HE house of Potts was in a turmoil. 

Mr. Potts sat in one corner of the solarium, his hands gripping 
the upholstered arms of his chair with a clutch of fury, and the eve- 
ning paper beneath his feet in a tangle of tatters from the pounding 
it had received. Mrs. Potts sat demurely in another corner under her 
lamp with a half finished doily in her hands, and only crossing and 
recrossing her legs and tapping her chin with her finger from time to 
time to indicate her emotion at the crisis through which her house was 
passing. And Joe Potts, aged seventeen, the result of scientific up- 
bringing, the up-till-now uncrowned king of the fireside, lay indolently 
on the lounge plucking at the pillows and trying to be patient with his 
poor elders who didn’t understand. It was not the first time a scene had 
been enacted in the house of Potts. This was but the culmination of 
many scenes, all dealing with the same subject and all ending the 
same way. . 

“No listen, Pa,” said Joe, so kindly that it was painful. “I love 
Thelma Krump and Thelma loves me, and the only thing for people 
to do who love each other is to get married. Miss Joy told me that 
very thing in the newspaper after I had written and asked her about it.” 

“Love bah!” answered Joe’s father. “What do you know about 
love? Why, I just bought you your first pair of long pants a few 
months back. Why, you're still at the age when you spill things when 
you take your dinner. And you talk about love! Ye gods!” He pointed a 
long finger at Joe. “Now, I’m telling you for the last time; if you 
don’t get that girl off your mind and get your books on your mind, 
I’ll send you to a school where they’ll thrash the living daylights out 
of you and enjoy it in the bargain. I’m through with this monkey 
business.” He arose from his chair and tracked across the room in a 
stagger of disgust to the radio, which he turned on full blast. 

“Turn that thing off,” screamed Joe’s mother, holding her ears and 
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gritting her teeth. “Are you crazy? It’s not going to do any good to 
get all worked up every time the subject is introduced and to act like a 
madman. Use a little — ah, ah — psychology, that’s it, psychology and 
_ maybe there’ll be some results.” She came over and sat on the daven- 
port beside Joe and began to stroke his hair. “Now Joe,” she said, 
“you know that you are only a senior in high school and that Thelma is 
only a junior and barely sixteen years old at that. You know that it’s 
kind of unnatural for young people your age to get in so deep as you 
are. Why don’t you just put it off for a while and . . .” | 

“There’s no use in your trying to bribe me or something,” cut in 
Joe in that same tired, patient voice that one would employ in speaking 
to a child who wasn’t very quick to learn. “I’m old enough to know my 
own mind and to begin planning my future too. You think I don’t know 
what love is.” He smiled a smile of generous toleration at such pro- 
found ignorance. “I sort of imagine I could tell you a few things about 
love. At any rate I know this much — that I love Thelma, and that I 
won’t allow anybody to destroy that love.” 

“Thelma, Thelma, Thelma!” shouted Joe’s father to the ceiling. 
“That’s all we’ve been hearing for the past three months. If I hear it 
once more, just once more, I’ll, Ill” —he looked around savagely — 
“T’ll do something desperate.” Then he became calm, and screwing up 
his lips into an ingratiating smile, continued: “This Thelma, Joe, you 
know, as your mother said, is only a child not yet old enough to tie 
her own shoes. You wouldn’t want the fellows to say that you robbed 
the cradle, would you? Besides you told me yourself that you want to 
be a doctor. You'll never be a doctor if you get all tangled up with 
a child who can’t tell a dishpan from a dipper.” 

“Pa,” answered Joe, “I cannot allow even my own father to use 
such insulting words about my future wife. I think you owe me an 
apology as a gentleman. When you are ready to give that apology, 
I will be back.” He stalked to the door and walked out of the house. 
There was an awful silence for a moment in the room behind him; and 
then the storm broke. But he had already reached the sidewalk and was 
well out of the range of the thunderbolts that he knew would be fly- 
ing thick and fast. | 





T WAS a beautiful night, cold and clear, with the stars looking 


down serenely through the stiff and silent branches of the trees, 
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and seeming to mock the tragedy that was being enacted on the street 
below. How could they remain so calm and unmoved while he on whom 
they shone was so tortured and upset? 

“That’s just the way it is with the whole blame world,” Joe 
muttered bitterly to himself as he trudged along. “Nobody gives a 
hang for you or for your feelings. Maybe I could teach them a lesson 
if I just beat it and didn’t come back. Telling me that I’m too young’ 
to know what real love is! That’s a good one. But they should worry 
how I feel. If a fellow doesn’t plow over everything and everybody 
and do what he wants to do, they’ll keep him a baby all his life. Say, 
that gives me an idea.” He paused in the middle of the sidewalk and 
gave himself over to a moment of intense thought. “By cracky, I'll 
do it,” he said. And whistling merrily, he started briskly down the 
street. 

He turned down Third Avenue and marched straight up to the 
door of Number 223. He would see Thelma this very night and carry 
her off to a nearby town where marriage was cheap and have the thing 
done once and for all. That would stop the old folks in their tracks. 
They’d have to respect a married man. His finger had pressed the 
doorbell before he realized that strange noises were emerging from 
within — noises that sounded like “whack” and then a pause, a second 
“whack” and a second pause, a third “whack” and a third pause. And 
each “whack” was followed by an indistinguishable, tearful remon- 
strance and a high-pitched feminine “Oh.” 

“What in thunder,” he thought, and was torn between calling aloud 
for the police and beating a hasty retreat. Before he could do either, 
the door swung open and a lean and lanky woman with straggly, gray 
hair, and features as pointed as an Indian’s stood before him. She 
wasn’t one that looked friendly now, or would look friendly at any 
time. 

“Well?” she asked sharply. 

“I’ve come to see Thelma,” answered Joe much more timidly than 
he had addressed his parents a few moments before. 

“So!” cried the woman. “I dare say you’re the young simpleton 
that’s been making our daughter crazier than a loon, that’s been chasing 
after her like a puppy dog after a ball.” Then changing her tone of 
voice, she went on. “Well, Mr. Potts, for I’m sure you’re the one, this 
is a decided pleasure. We haven’t had the privilege of a call from you 
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till now, not even over the telephone. Mr. Krump will be delighted to 
see you, and so also will Thelma. Come in, come right in and join the 
party. William!” she called into the house. Meanwhile the strange 
whacking sounds and the intermittent groans continued. Joe began 
to fear that perhaps he had stumbled onto a murder, and to regret that 
he hadn’t called the police on the first impulse. Then he crossed the 
threshold and entered the room. 


HE sight he saw made his hair stand on end and his stomach 

to turn over like a pancake on a griddle. There in the corner sat 
a big husky brute of a man with arms like fence posts, and a gnarled, 
knotted face like the side of a mountain. A beard of at least four 
days growth clung to his chin and cheeks; his sleeves were rolled up 
to the elbow; perspiration stood out on his forehead; and grunts were 
emerging from his lips. But that was not all. Across his knees, 
reposing on her stomach, lay the idol, the goddess of Joe’s dreams — 
his beloved Thelma. She was a picture of dereliction. Her hair was 
hanging down in wads instead of in the cute little curls that he had 
been accustomed to see; her face (what could be seen of it) was 
streaked and splotched with tears, and twisted into a most unsightly 
grimace from pain and mortification; and her throat was gurgling 
queer and unearthly sobs that at regular intervals broke into a squeal- 
like “Oh” or an undignified “Ouch.” The reason for such distress was 
Mr. Krump, the girl’s father, who methodically and with spirit was 
wielding a table tennis racket on that portion of Thelma’s back which 
provided the most surface. 

A running commentary from the giant accompanied the blows. 
“Maybe yet you will get some sense before it is too late if we give you 
a good reminder once. In my country if papa says no to daughter and 
tells her that she is yet too young to go with boys, daughter listens 
and will not go with boys. But not in the United States. Huh! We 
will see what happens in the United States when we finish here.” With 
one more echoing blow for good measure, he raised the girl to her 
feet and quite unceremoniously set her down in the corner with her face 
to the wall. “Now maybe you think it over and then be good.” 

During all this horrid whacking, Joe was not able to say a word 
or make a sound. An hour before he would have died rather than have 

. such humiliation come to her whom he maintained he loved more than 
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life itself. But now he felt different and not half so grown-up as he 
had imagined himself to be. The scene in the room had in some 
mysterious way changed his whole outlook, his whole viewpoint of 
life and the place he occupied in it. Perhaps it was due to Mr. Krump 
who in his unshaved condition resembled the pictures of the cave 
man that so profusely adorned the first ten or twelve pages of the 
history text book; or perhaps it was due to Mrs. Krump who reminded 
him of Madame De Farge of French Revolution fame whom he had 
seen in the movies; or again, perhaps it was due to Thelma herself who 
in the moment of her chastisement had lost all the charm which 
hitherto she had possessed. But whosoever’s fault it was, his feelings 
had changed. 

But the question to be answered was— what was he to do? Go 
over to Thelma and dry her tears with those whispered nothings that 
are the coin of lovers? Take her in his arms and carry her off to peace 
and safety as Prince Charming had carried away Snow White? Cer- 
tainly he could not desert her now no matter how he felt. He had made 
a bargain, and as a man he would keep it. Mustering up his courage 
for the words he would say, he opened his mouth to speak only to close 
it again as the towering figure of Mr. Krump stood over him. 

“So you are the one that makes me take the paddle to Thelma,” 
he said. “Maybe it is that I should take the paddle to you too. Then 
you also get some sense. Well, what have you to say why I should not 
take the paddle?” 

“Mr. Krump, Thelma and I are engaged to be married. When we 
became engaged, we loved each other, and modern statistics and so- 
ciological findings maintain that love should not be thwarted. There- 
fore, I ask you for Thelma’s hand.” 

“Oh, ho,” Mr. Krump boomed. “Did you hear that, mother?” he 
asked his sharp-faced wife. “He asks me for Thelma’s hand, and I am 
itching to give him this paddle.” Turning to Joe, he continued. “How 
would it be if I give you my hand? You think no? All right. But I see 
you have no sense. I see that you do not understand that I whip Thelma 
only because she is a child, and a naughty girl. I do not hurt her. You 
see, I love her. I am her father. I could not hurt her. I only remind 
her what she must do if she wants to become a good woman in these 
United States. But I tell you what I do. We ask Thelma herself if 
she still loves you. The boy says he loves her. Huh! We ask the girl if 
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she loves him; then we find out. Thelma!” he called in a voice that 
could be heard across the street. “Thelma!” But Thelma did not 
answer. 

“You see,” said Mr. Krump, “she does not love you. She is too 
young and you are too young to know what love is.” 

But Joe knew better. Going over to the girl, he placed his hands 
under her arms and tried to raise her to her feet. But she shook him 
off, and jumping up, looked at him with so angry an expression on 
her face that he was forced to step back and away. 

“Get out, get out,” she cried. “Father is right. I never want to see 
you again. Get out and don’t come back.” With a full swing of her 
arm she gave him a resounding slap in the face, and then fled from the 
room. 

“I am right, maybe yes?” smiled Mr. Krump. “She don’t love you 
even a little bit. You see now what I mean — that both of you are too 
young to think of love. You must keep your minds on your books 
and your school to which we send you so that you won’t be like us who 
don’t know nothing and who must therefore go down into the mines 
and into the factories and work all day long for some little money to 
live. That is no good. You must be smart. Then you can think of love 
and maybe be very happy.” He opened the door and ushered Joe out 
into the weather. “When you grow up to be a man, then maybe you 
come back and we will talk business.” The door closed upon him, and 
Mr. Krump was lost to view. 


UT Joe knew that he would not come back. That was an episode in 

his life that was now over. Finally he had come to a realization of 

his own inexperience, his own callowness, his own youth. Perhaps it 

was the unadorned wisdom of Mr. Krump that brought him to this 

conviction, or the humiliation of his erstwhile sweetheart. Whatever it 

was, he felt much better that he had escaped — as though a weight had 

been lifted from his shoulders. Once more breaking into a whistle, he 
made straight for home. 

“Pa,” he said as soon as he entered the house. “I’m sorry I said 
those rotten things to you tonight — awfully sorry. And honest, I’ll 
never do it again. And that other thing,” he paused and studied the 
floor, “well — it’s all over now, and you won’t have to worry any more.” 
Another pause during which Mr. Potts very wisely remained silent. 
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Then: “And say, Pa, what college shall I go to after graduation? You 
know I’m going to be the greatest doctor in the world.” 





Tribute 


The legislature of the not too Catholic State of Texas 
passed the following resolution on the death of Pope Pius XI: 

“There has passed from the active panorama of the world 
a great and good man, his holiness, Pope Pius XI, supreme 
head of the Roman Catholic church and the spiritual leader 
of 400,000,000 followers of the faith of their fathers through- 
out all climes, nations and countries of the earth, members 
of which were kings and peons alike. 

“Not only the millions who recognize him as their spiritual 
leader, but also many millions more, Protestant and Jew 
alike, recognized and acclaimed him as a great stabilizing force, 
as an apostle of peace, as a friend of the oppressed, as a 
denouncer of tyranny, as a man of courage, as a soldier of 
faith, as one, though surrounded by the forces of the dictators 
on every hand, yet constantly fought for the rights and 
privileges of the individual, believing that the state was created : 
by man and is subservient to man. ™ 

“Even in his eighty-first year, with his body wracked with 
the infirmities of age, yet with his mind ever alert to the 
problems of the hour confronting the individual, the Catholic 
Church, the Christian people of all creeds, and all those who 
love democracy, freedom and liberty, he courageously fought 
for peace and fought against death. 

“His life as a churchman and as a man, as a diplomat and 
a scholar, as a spiritual leader heading the vast organization of 
which he was the supreme pontiff is worthy of our deepest 
respect and esteem. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the house of representatives 
of the State of Texas that it publicly and profoundly express 
its sincere regret upon the passing of this great man, whose 
last breath formed the words: ‘Peace to the world’ .. .” 

















Last Words of Pius XI 


The last words that fell from the lips of Pope Pius XI 
before his death were the following: 

“We desire our last rites to be like those of all mortals.” 

“Sister Therese of the Infant Jesus, be thou near us.” 

“God is merciful, may His will be done. Peace, peace, O 
Jesus. . . .” 
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MISSING LINKS 
F. A. Ryan 


No doubt you have heard about the evidences of “missing 
links” that is, bones of creatures that seem to be half-ape, 
half-man in structure, that have been found in various parts 
of the world. While these remains have some value in show- 
ing that there existed creatures whose bone structure was not 
exactly like that of men living today, they are not sufficient 
to prove all the things that so-called scientists like to deduce 
from them. One reason is because the amount of evidence is 
pitifully small, and another because scientists themselves dis- 
agree quite violently as to what they prove. Here is the total 
evidence: 

1. The Java ape-man, called by scientists Pithan- 
thropicus Erectus, found at Trinil in Java in 1894. What 
was found was the roof of a skull and one molar tooth. 
Later, not far from the spot a thigh bone and a second 
molar tooth were found and joined to the rest. 

2. The Heidelberg man (Homo Heidelbergiensis) 
discovered in 1917. This “man,” when found, consisted 
of a lower jaw and its teeth. The rest was “deduced.” 

3. The Neanderthal man (Homo Neanderthalensis) 
found in 1856. A good collection of bones was dug 
up in this instance, consisting of the top of a skull, both 
thigh bones, the right humerus, the right radius and the 
upper part of the right ulna, two-thirds of the left 
humerus (much more slender than the right) the left 
ulna, the left ilium, a fragment of the right scapula, and 
assorted portions of ribs. 

4. The Dawn-man, called Eoanthropus, also sometimes 
called the Piltdown man, found in England in 1912. 
Only a part of the walls of the skull was found. A! 
tooth and lower jaw were found nearby, but it has not 
been proved that they belonged to the partial skull 
found first. 

5. The Taungs girl, found in 1925. A section of the 
skull alone was found, and there is little agreement 
among scientists as to whether it belonged: to a man 
or woman, as to how old it is, etc. 

Out of these fragments have been reproduced the peculiar 
looking ‘creatures that have been placed on pedestals in 
museums and pictured in the Sunday supplements of the news- 
papers with the captions “The progenitors of man.” It is 
well to remember how much of these creatures has been re- 
produced by plaster paris and imagination, and how little can 
be known for certain by reason of the fragments that have 
been found. 
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LOVE DOES NOT DIE 





These two martyrs of the early Church loved their own dear ones 
and loved God with all their hearts. Had they loved only the former, 
their memory would long since be dead. Now they live forever. 





H. J. O’CoNNELL 


N THE seventh of March, A.D. 203, the Holy Martyrs Perpetua 

and Felicity laid down their young lives for Christ in the amphi- 
theatre of Carthage in Northern Africa. Perpetua, just twenty-two 
years old, was of the illustrious family of the Vibii, gracious of 
presence, well educated, mother of an infant son. Felicity untwined 
from around her neck the arms of a tiny daughter, just two days old, 
to step into the amphitheatre and await the savage charge of the wild 
beast. Perpetua was mistress, Felicity, a slave; yet their names are 
linked together in the Breviary, in the Mass, on the tongues, and in 
the hearts of all who know the touching story of their martyrdom, a 
story of mother love and filial affection, of sisterly charity which 
overleaped the bounds of caste, and bound together mistress and slave 
in the common love of Christ. 

Too often we think of the martyrs as men and women of steel, in 
whom exalted religious feeling stifles all earthly and human affection. 
But in the story of this double martyrdom, written by Perpetua’s own 
hand even to the day of her death, and completed by an eye-witness of 
her death, we find revealed the truth that the martyrs did not love their 
children, their relatives, and friends less because they loved them in 
Christ, that their human hearts were broken by their loved one’s grief, 
even as was Christ’s by the sorrow of His Blessed Mother. 


ERPETUA and Felicity were arrested under the edict of Septimus 

Severus, published in 202, together with four other Christians ; 
Revocatus, Secundulus, Saturninus, and Saturus. Of these four men 
we have but few details, knowing only that Revocatus was a fellow 
slave of Felicity, and that Saturus, who had converted the others, had 
given himself up when they were arrested in order that he might suffer 
with them. 


After their arrest, by a custom common among the Romans, they 
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were kept for a time in a private house, guarded by men who were 
responsible for their appearance before the judge. While they were still 
in this private house, Perpetua’s father, yet a pagan, came to plead with 
her to renounce the name of Christian and spare him the pain and dis- 
grace of her death. To his insistent pleading, she answered: “Father, 
do you see this vessel lying here?” “I see it,” he replied. “Can it be 
called by any other name than that which it is?” “No.” “Neither can 
I,” she said, “call myself aught other. than that which I am, a Chris- 
tian.” He left her then, but only for a time. 

Soon after, they were taken to prison, and Perpetua was frightened 
by the terrible darkness, oppressed with the narrowness and heat of 
the crowded place, and tortured with fear for her young child. By 
bribery the Christians obtained permission to visit and console 
them, among them the mother and brother of Perpetua. “I pined,” she 
tells us, “because I saw they pined for my sake.” Telling of her joy that 
her child, a babe still at her breast, would be left with her, she said: 
“My darksome cell became a palace to me.” Here in prison they were 
baptized, for before they had been only catechumens. 

When the report was spread about that they were to be tried, 
Perpetua’s father came to her once more. “Have pity, daughter,” he 
cried, “have pity on my grey hairs; have pity on thy father, if I am 
worthy to be called father by thee; if with these hands I have brought 
thee unto this flower of youth —and I have preferred thee before all 
thy brothers; give me not over to the reproach of men! Look upon thy 
brothers ; look upon thy mother ; look upon thy son who cannot live on 
after thee! Forbear thy resolution; destroy not all together!” He kissed 
her hand, grovelled at her feet, and with tears called her, not daughter, 
but lady. The martyr tells-us in simple words of the terrible sorrow 
which tore her heart: “I was grieved for my father’s sake, because he 
alone of all my kindred would not rejoice at my passion; and I com- 
forted him, saying: That shall be done at this tribunal, whatsoever God 
shall please; for know that we are not in our own power, but in God’s. 
And he went from me,” she adds, “very sorrowful.” 


T LAST the day of the trial came on. As the news spread, a 
great crowd hastened to the place of judgment, among them 

the father of Perpetua, hoping at the last to break her resolution. 
He tried to draw her from the step, saying: “Sacrifice, have mercy 
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on the child.” Even the procurator, Hilarion, moved to pity, entreated 
her: “Spare thy father’s grey hairs; spare thy infant son. Sacrifice to 
the Emperor’s prosperity.” Perpetua answered firmly: “I will not 
sacrifice.” “Art thou a Christian?” asked the judge. “I am a Christian,” 
she replied. Her father now grew so wild and violent that the judge 
bade the attendants to cast him down and beat him with a rod. “I 
sorrowed,” Perpetua tells us, “for my father’s harm, as though I had 
been smitten myself; so sorrowed I for his unhappy old age.” 

The sentence was passed, and they were condemned to be cast to 
the beasts at the coming games in honor of Geta Caesar. Cheerfully the 
brave martyrs of Christ went back to the dark, oppressive dungeon to 
prepare for the day of their triumph. When Perpetua asked for her 
child, which had been taken from her, her father refused to deliver it. 

For a few days more they abode in the prison, where the adjutant 
in charge, admiring their cheerfulness and courage, allowed their rela- 
tives and friends to visit them for the last farewell. As the day of the 
games drew near, Perpetua’s father came once more, spent with weari- 
ness, and in the violence of his despair, began to pluck out his beard 
and to fall upon his face, cursing and uttering “such words as might 
move all creation.” Again Perpetua describes her anguish in the simple 
statement: “I was grieved for his unhappy old age.” 

In prison, during the days just before the games Perpetua and 
Saturus were comforted with visions, promising them victory and the 
glory of Paradise when their struggle should be ended. During these 
days, Secundulus was beheaded. 

Felicity was with child when she was apprehended, and it was now 
the eighth month with her. Since the Roman law forbade women with 
child to be executed, she was fearful lest she should be kept back, 
and not have the privilege of shedding her blood with her friends. She, 
therefore, poured forth her prayers to God, in company with the 
other martyrs, and in answer, straightway her pains came upon her, 
and the child, a daughter, was born. While in travail, she cried out in 
anguish, “witnessing,” as St. Augustine says, “to her woman’s lot with 
a woman’s cry.” Hearing this, one of the servants of the prison said 
to her: “Thou that thus complainest now, what wilt thou do when 
thou art thrown to the beasts, which thou didet despise when thou 
wouldst not sacrifice.” Felicity answered him in beautiful words of 
faith and hope, which revea] to us the secret of the martyrs’ strength: 
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“Tt is now I that suffer; but there shall be in me Another, Who shall 
suffer for me, because I am to suffer for Him.” It was Christ, then, Who 
suffered in the martyrs, and imparted to them His own divine courage 
and strength. 

Thus far we have Perpetua’s own story, written by her in prison, 
up to the eve of her death. She concludes thus: “Thus far have I 
written this, until the day before the games; but the deed of the 
games themselves, let him write who will.” This sacred trust was ful- 
filled by another, an eyewitness of her passion. 


N THE day before the games, they made use of the feast which 
O ancient as well as modern custom allows to the condemned on 
the day before they die, to celebrate the Agape, the Christian Love- 
feast, chief part of which was the Eucharist. Christ had come, indeed, 
to suffer in them who were to suffer for Him. 

Now dawned the day of martyrdom, and they went forth cheerfully, 
trembling not from fear, but from joy, to the blinding glare of the 
amphitheatre, filled with shouting spectators, hungry for their blood. 
The soldiers tried to compel them to put on the dress of the priests 
and priestesses of Ceres, a pagan god; but the martyrs firmly resisted. 
“For this cause,” Perpetua said, “we have given up our lives, that we 
should do no such thing as this.” The tribune yielded, and allowed them 
to go forth as they were. As though already tasting the fruits of victory, 
Perpetua began to sing. The men, Revocatus, Saturus, and Saturninus, 
threatened the judge and the people with the awful judgments of 
God, and as a result, the martyrs were scouraged by the gladiators. 
“Then truly,” the ancient writer says, “they gave thanks because they 
had received somewhat of the sufferings of the Lord.” 

Saturninus had declared in prison that he wished to be thrown to 
every kind of beast, in order that his crown might be the more glorious. 
God granted his wish, for with Revocatus he was first exposed to a 
leopard, and afterwards torn by a bear. Saturus was first dragged by a 
wild boar, and then tied on a raised bridge to be killed by a bear; but 
the bear would not come forth from its den. Finally, a leopard was re- 
leased upon him, and mortally wounded him with a single bite. Dying, 
he exhorted the soldier Pudens, who stood near him, a man already 
inclined to the faith, but as yet hesitating. “Farewell,” the martyr 
said, “remember the faith and me. Let these things not trouble, but 
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strengthen thee.” Taking from the soldier’s finger a ring, he dipped it 
in his own blood, and gave it back to Pudens as a pledge and memorial 
of his blood. Later on this soldier, strengthened by the example be- 
fore him, likewise gave up his life for Christ, and is known now as 
Pudens Martyr. 

For Perpetua and Felicity, as if in mockery of their sex, had been 
reserved a savage cow. Clothed in loose robes, they went forth together, 
bravely, gladly, to their awful death. Perpetua was thrown first. When 
she sat upright again, her robe being torn at the side, she drew it 
together, “mindful rather of modesty than of pain.” Then taking a pin, 
she arranged her hair, which had fallen down, for dishevelled hair 
was a sign of mourning, and “it was not meant for a martyr to suffer 
with hair dishevelled, lest she seem to grieve in her glory.” 

She stood up, and when Felicity was thrown, went over to her, 
gave her her hand, and raised her up. The sight of these two young 
girls, so gentle, yet so brave, melted even the hard hearts of the populace, 
and the martyrs were spared further torture from the beast. Perpetua 
had been in such ecstasy during the conflict, that she could scarce be- 
lieve she had been thrown, until she saw the marks of the mauling 
upon her body and dress. Calling her brother, a catechumen, she spoke 
to him her words of last farewell: “Stand fast in the faith, and love ye 
all one another ; and be not offended because of our passion.” 

As the games drew to a close, the martyrs were again led into the 
arena to be killed with the sword. Kissing one another, they rose of 
themselves, and moved to the place assigned. Felicity and the others 
received the sword in silence; but Perpetua, that she might have some 
taste of pain, was pierced only in the side of the neck, between the 
bones, and cried out in pain. When the swordsman’s hand still wandered, 
for he was a novice, and not yet hardened to the slaughter of women, 
she herself set the sword upon her neck, and so received the death 
stroke. “Perhaps,” the ancient author adds, “so great a woman could 
not otherwise have been slain, being feared of the unclean spirit, had 
not she herself so willed it.” 


MOST brave and blessed martyrs of Christ, Perpetua and 
Felicity! You who have now received from the King you served 
so valiantly and well the blood-red robes and shining crowns of martyr- 
dom, pray for us who recall your gracious memory, and venerate your 
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gentle courage! Obtain for us a share in your unwavering faith in the 
midst of a pagan world, and in the burning love which led you to despise 
the world, to tear asunder the bonds that bound you to children, father, 
and friends, and to scatter your fresh young lives like red roses at the 
feet of Christ! 








War Leads To War 


Can the horrors and brutality and suffering of one war 
prevent another war from following soon after? Chesterton 
answered the question four years ago. 

“Nobody, I think has tried to analyse the reaction that 
followed the Great War, in which a cold fit of war-weariness 
followed so very rapidly on a very hot fit of war. Psychologists 
have been let loose everywhere on every subject; we heard all 
about the psychology of war and the psychology of war- 
propaganda. We have not heard much about the psychology 
of anti-war propaganda, or why the very same men who were 
first fanatical for the one should afterwards be equally fana- 
tical for the other. I deeply distrust the mood because it was 
a mood. 

“The peace mood after the Great War was the well-known 
mood of the Morning After the Night Before. It was the 
headache of the drunkard whose excesses in drink have gone to 5 
his head. As a mere blind bibulous drinker may be weary of 
wine, so the mere journalistic Jingo was weary of war. 
Certainly, the reaction was healthy in so far as some of the 
fevers and ravings of the war period had been unhealthy. Cer- 
tainly, at least, the reaction was human, because the strain of 
war is in its nature inhuman. But there is nothing fixed or 
final or responsible or enduring about a feeling of that kind; 
even if it is human, even if it is healthy. In a week the 
drunkard will have lost his headache, and may very probably 
continue his scientific experiments, directed to test the strength 
of his head. The very nausea which comes through having 
seen the same thing for five years will weaken in people who 
have not seen it for twelve years. A new generation, which 
has not experienced the horrors of war, will rise brandishing 
sabres and bayonets; as in Germany. A remote country, 
which was not drawn deeply into the war, will soon be ready 
for a new war of its own; as in Japan. 

“Peace must not be useful merely as an emetic, but as an 
ethical diet rather than a medicine. It must be founded on 
some theory of things; on some conception of history and 
humanity; on some philosophy of the nature of nations and 
the true international ideal.” 
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WE, THE PEOPLE 





There are not many Americans who realize how deeply Catholic 
principles and Catholic traditions and Catholic activities entered into 
the founding of the republic. “We, the people” owe more to Catholic 
foundations than is readily admitted. 





E. F. MILLer 


VERY once in awhile a columnist or some other mighty sage 

makes the startling statement that the United States is a Protes- 
tant country, founded by Protestants, and built on Protestant theology. 
The implication is that Catholics are welcome here, but they must 
remember that American foundations are Protestant and cannot be 
changed. Therefore, let Catholics be careful what they say and what 
they do. Some day they may go just a little bit too far even for the 
righteous, and then they will have to suffer the indignation of an angry 
people. 

Such an attitude is prevalent right now, due no doubt to the solidarity 
of Catholics on the Spanish question. We are looked upon as a kind of 
unassimilated army of immigrants that has grown too strong to be 
pushed aside or pushed out, but which is a constant threat to the coun- 
try’s free traditions and institutions. Murphy is given a place in the 
cabinet not so much because he is an American citizen and therefore 
within his rights in taking over the job, but rather because he is a 
Catholic and will be able by reason of his position to pacify the ravenous 
barbarism of his co-religionists. Catholic reports on persecution in 
Mexico and Russia and Spain are listened-to politely, if at all, and 
then disregarded as would be and should be the reports of any biased 
foreigner who could be trusted only so far. 

We do not mind a great deal when a pose like that is struck by 
the Ku Klux Klan or the American League for Peace and Democracy, 
for we know that the members of organizations of this kind are not 
entirely buttoned up, or are people of the backward type “who don’t 
learn good” as the man said. We don’t feel hurt when they wave the 
flag over our heads like a sword and orate with much emotion about 
our Papal un-Americanism any more than we feel hurt when a parrot 
roundly denounces us for our Catholicity from its trapeze in a cage. 
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In both cases we realize that there is nothing beyond, or better, above 
the tongue to give the words real meaning. 


UT is it not strange that such a statement should be made and 
B such a conviction held by even our better informed brethren who 
collect large sums of money ex-cathedrating in the newspapers, and 
who, therefore, are supposed to be smart, when we recall that America 
was discovered by a Catholic, explored by Catholics, made independent 
only with the aid of Catholics (over one half of the army facing Corn- 
wwallis the day of his surrender was Catholic) and has three times 
more Catholics within her boundaries than she has of any other 
denomination, or well over 20,000,000? Strange indeed. But listen! 
There is more. 

Columbus, Vespucci, De Soto, Coronado, Ponce de Leon, Duluth, 
La Salle, Joliet, Marquette, Champlain, both of the Cabots, Allouez, 
Hennepin, Cartier, Kino, Junipero Serra — all were Catholics. If there 
are any more who had a hand in the early exploration of our country, 
it would be interesting to learn their names. 

Catholics were the first settlers in Florida, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Arizona, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, just to mention a few States. 
They were the first to settle on the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
shores of the Great Lakes, the valley of the Mississippi, the plains 
of the Middle West, and the coast of the Pacific Ocean all the way 
from the foot of southern California to the crown of Puget Sound. 
Any unbiased book on American history in any Public Library will 
confirm these facts in a moment’s time. But there is even more than 
that. 

The United States constitution is Catholic in so far as it sprang 
in substance from Catholic minds and was defended in principle by 
Catholic theology. That men are created equal and free, and that 
governments derive their powers from the consent of the governed 
are statements that can be found in the writings of the earliest fathers of 
the church. And St. Thomas Aquinas expressed some of the identical 
ideas found in the Declaration of Independence in almost the same 
words four hundred years before the Declaration was written. Were it 
not for the Catholic Church, a form of government such as is found 
in the United States could not long endure. For it is only the Catholic 
Church that teaches persistently and without change the dignity of 
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man and his likeness to God, on which foundation alone democracy 
can stand. 

Catholicity has left so deep an imprint on the country that the 
way of a transcontinental aeroplane is the way of the Saints, and a con- 
ductor on a cross-country train will not long retain his job if he does 
not recite the Litany of the Saints each time he makes his trip. St. 
Paul, St. Cloud, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Corpus Christi, San Antonio, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco roll off his tongue, be he Christian or 
pagan, as they roll off the tongues of cloistered nuns on Rogation days. 
Saints are a purely Catholic institution; and yet many of our largest 
cities were begun under their protection and given their names. Surely 
this at least suggests that the founders of the cities were Catholics, 
for men do not wait until their home town has a million or more popula- 
tion before they give it a name. 


N A few words this is*the true state of the Republic. Why don’t 

columnists and their wise brothers of the pen know such elementary 
facts that can be gleaned in fifteen minutes from any one of a 
multitude of books that have been written on the subject? Why must 
they persist in taking it for granted against the record that the United 
States is a Protestant country? We can adduce two reasons. 

The first reason. The means of propaganda — newspapers, theatres, 
schools, etc., have fallen into the hands of those who find it easier to 
get what they want on the basis of a Protestant tradition than or that 
of a Catholic. They are more often than not, not concerned at all about 
the religious aspects of the issue; they simply see in the principle of 
individualism, a splendid opportunity to back their own claims to com- 
plete authority over the realm of big business. They want no external 
authority to tell them what they may do and what they must not do; 
they need no infallible, unfailing light to point out the path of right 
living, or the path of justice and charity to the neighbor. On the 
principle of an individual’s right to make his own laws they can select 
the path themselves. And from the darkness of such muddled think- 
ing comes big business. 

But they have to sell big business to the people, for big business 
has an unholy way of crushing men and women and children beneath 
its golden heel. Were the people to come to a realization of the mean- 
ing of big business, it would be the end of Individualism, at least in 
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the United States. So what does the monopolist do? He makes a catch- 
word of his methods and motives, and employs the means of propaganda 
at his disposal to spread it. He calls his selfish system of money-making 
the “American Way”; he dubs it the “Strong Individualism” of our 
forefathers ; he appeals to patriotic instincts to preserve it. And because 
he succeeds in selling it to the people, and because big business grows 
on apace with this acceptance till it fills every corner of the land, and 
because big business finds in Protestant principles some sanction for 
its authority, the undiscerning come to call the United States a Protes- 
tant country. And by their principles and their actions in business, some 
Catholics support this claim as vigorously as any others. 

But certainly the principle “every man for himself and God for 
us all” is the law of the jungle and not the ideal of our conscript 
fathers who formed the constitution and placed it on the solid rock of 
democracy. Democracy and especially American democracy means the 
common good looked after and taken care of, not by a king or a 
millionaire or a dictator, but by the people, and by all the people. If 
one man corners all the wealth of the country to the detriment of his 
fellow citizens, he is not a democrat as our forefathers understood 
the word because he is not doing his share in providing for the 
common good. Individualism is something that was grafted onto the 
constitution or interpreted into the constitution not at the time, but after 
that document had been written and made the basic law of the land. 

But the main reason for the phenomenon of wild statements and 
silly attitudes on the part of people who should know better is pure 
and unadulterated ignorance. Give a man a column in a newspaper or 
a chair in a university in a country where money is put above scholar- 
ship, and he will invariably spout off unceasingly much after the 
fashion of an artesian well and with just about as much intelligence. 
And as it is with the professor and the journalist, so it is with the 
unlearned man who turns the soil of the land or runs the machine in 
the factory. He just does, not know the facts of things about him any 
more than he knows the words of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Or 
if he does know a few facts of things about him, he cannot understand 


their significance, least of all the glaring facts of Catholicity that rise 
like pillars on all sides. 


HUS St. Joseph is the name of a saint and a great one too; 


most people look upon it only as the name of a city. Los 
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Angeles means “The Angels”; most people conjure up the picture of 
Hollywood when they think of Los Angeles,— and who are farther 
removed (unless we admit invincible and irresponsible ignorance) from 
the angels than our multi-married heroes and heroines in Hollywood? 
St. Louis was a mighty warrior who left his throne to fight at the head 
of the Crusades for the glory of God and preservation of civilization ; 
most people consider St. Louis only as the city of the “Cardinals” and 
the “Browns,” the site of the famous Municipal Opera, and the home 
of Anheuser-Bush. 

If there is any significance in the words “San Francisco” that 
significance is lost to the ordinary American in the foolishness and 
fanfare of vulgar publicity that it carried on under the outstretched 
arms of St. Francis, the poor man of Assisi. If the city of St. Paul 
is built on the Catholic teaching of the Apostle St. Paul, few would 
now recognize the fact, much less St. Paul himself. If Corpus Christi 
means “Body of Christ,” as well as a city in Texas, it has lost its 
first meaning amongst the multitudes who live in the shadow of the 
Body of Christ but who do not believe that the Body of Christ exists. 

And so it goes from the Atlantic to the Pacific — stupidity, igno- 
rance, worldliness, malice. Anything that smacks of unworldliness or 
Catholicity must be challenged and denied even though it means the 
scrapping of the multiplication table and the rewriting of the alphabet. 
Anyone who dares proclaim that Catholicity has had an influence in 
moulding what is good in our national character and in protecting our 
free institutions is put aside as not worthy of consideration and is 
looked upon as a crank and a crackpot. 

This country is Catholic in almost its every stone and blade of grass. 
Catholic blood has been poured into its soil to enrich it; Catholic 
lives have been sacrificed to defend it; and Catholic monuments have 
risen side by side with the trees of the primeval forests before other 
foreigners even arrived on our shores to find a footing. And yet men 
can say that it is a Protestant country! They point to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. All credit to the Pilgrim Fathers. But there is not one thing 
of lasting and deep significance that the Pilgrim Fathers left us that — 
is typically American except that one sad thing that is slowly and 
surely destroying America — the Individualism that was taken out of 
religion and thrust into the realm of business. 
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LINES 
TO A RABID JITTERBUG 


L. F. Hyland 


Some people are inclined to smile 

At your cleverness in coining words. 

Others are deeply interested 

In the technique of the music 

That sets you in motion. 

Some think it is humorous 

To see you standing on your head 

And others laugh 

At the wild sounds that emerge from your mouth. 


But we think it sad to see 

One possessed of reason 

Acting like an infant 

Or a drunkard 

Or a madman 

Or a savage. ; 
Babies kick and squirm and writhe 
And make unintelligible sounds — 

But no one blames them because 

Their reason has not yet dawned. 
Drunkards reel and totter and fall 
And sing drivel — 

But they are condemned 

For having made themselves like brutes. 
Madmen strike poses and lash out 
Arms and feet at unseen enemies 
And say things that make no sense — 
But they are pitied 

As victims of catastrophe. 

Savages: stamp and leap and fatigue themselves 
Shouting weird words 

But civilized people try to teach them 
How to act with restraint and reason. 


Then why should you make yourself 
Like an infant and a drunkard 

And a madman and a savage 

All rolled in one? 

Or are you but the expression 

Of some perverted philosopher’s notion 
That man has no soul 

And must follow his body’s instincts 
Whithersoever they lead? 
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IS FRANCO A REBEL? 





Articles like this must be written because Franco and the Insurgents 
in Spain have not been sending out news or publicity to show the world 
where they stand. The result has been the deception of millions by the 
propaganda of the Loyalists. 





C. Dunart 


OT long ago, a questionnaire was handed to a group of 60 Cath- 

olic men at a laymen’s retreat. One of the questions had to do 
with the affiliations of General Franco, leader of the Nationalist forces 
in Spain. Forty of the sixty Catholic men replied that they believed 
Franco was on the side of the Reds. 

Now, if there is one thing Franco certainly is not — that is a Red. 
Caballero, Negrin, Marcel Rosenberg (Ambassador from Communistic 
Russia, who at least in the early stages of the war, substituted his 
name on documents for that of the Spanish President) and others, 
whom Franco has driven from one hole after another, would be sur- 
prised to hear that the General is stained with the same crimson dye 
as they themselves. Those many thousands strange Red Spaniards, an- 
swering to the names of Gomez, Gonzalez, Lopez, Sanchez, who can- 
not speak a word of Spanish, but do chatter glibly in Russian, French, 
English, American and many other tongues, would be amazed to learn 
that they had left their pleasant homes to fight against a man who 
professed their own ideology. 

Not even our American newspapers in their worst moments of 
misrepresentation and false report, have probably ever referred to 
Franco as a Red. But they have insisted on his being a Rebel, leading 
an army of Insurgents. Our Catholic men, who perhaps never read one 
complete article in a Catholic periodical on the Spanish Question, 
argued somewhat in this fashion: Franco is a rebel, a revolutionary, for 
so the papers say, and the papers don’t lie. Now, Communists and 
Reds are revolutionaries by their very nature. Therefore, Franco is a 
Red. There’s something wrong with that argument beside the fact that 
it can be hotly debated whether Franco is a rebel at all, in the sense of 
one revolting against a legitimately established government. 

Let it be said here that the fate of the Catholic Church does not 
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hinge upon Franco’s success or failure in Spain. The Church is founded 
on a much firmer, a much more secure and impregnable rock than the 
military or administrative genuis of Franco or any other man. 


UT there are Catholics who see in the outcome of the Spanish 

War an issue of vital interest to Catholics. They remember the 
murder of over 200,000 persons by the so-called Loyalists, the shame- 
ful treatment and brutal massacre of thousands of nuns and thousands 
of priests. They know for a fact that religious freedom is not numbered 
among the “blessings” of Communism. There are men and women with 
a love for the institutions of freedom of worship and freedom of 
speech, who see in the outcome of the Spanish War an issue of great 
concern to the preservation of those fundamental rights. There are 
keen observers who see clearly that a success of the so-called Loyalists, 
will mean indeed as predicted by Lenin, that Europe will burn from 
both ends (with the fire of Communism), and that the defeat of those 
arms will herald a crushing defeat for Communism, a lessening of its 
influence in France, and a severe blow to the moral prestige of the 
Marxist movement all over the world. 

This Spanish conflict has been a significant test-case on what Cath- 
olics and others seeking the truth on burning questions of the day, are 
apt to receive from the secular newspapers. The American press in 
large part has not been noted for its honest recounting of world events, 
and in regard to the Spanish affair, it has fairly outdone itself in a 
campaign of misrepresentation and loose verbiage which does scant 
honor to the traditions of the craft. 

A strange phenomenon it is to realize how different things are in 
Spain than they are represented in our press. In Spain, Franco is 
hailed as a savior — Nationalist territory is peaceful, well-ordered- 
inhabitants in cities recently won from the Reds, have rushed forth to 
meet Franco and his conquering troops to kiss their hands and pour 
forth their gratitude with tears of joy; they have knelt again after long 
months of agony, at the Consecration of the Mass to adore their God, 
Whom men had tried to steal from them. 

And here in the United States, propagandists, and those deluded 
persons who are so trusting as to believe everything they read. in the 
papers, scream “horror stories” about Franco and the Nationalists, 
and shout deliriously about our doing something about it — to rescue 
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Spanish Democracy from the clutches of the Italians and the Germans, 
to save poor defenseless women and children, and all the rest. 

It is because we are all for saving Spanish Democracy and freedom 
and preserving the life and honor of women and children, that we ob- 
ject strenuously to this press campaign, of the glorification of the so- 
called Loyalists, and vilification of the Nationalists. 

Whatever one cares to think about voicing approval of Franco’s 
forces, one thing stands out clearly from this issue. It has been a fair 
test-case — the veracity and trustworthiness of great numbers of our 
secular newspapers has been weighed in the balance and been found 
wanting. As the matter stands today, Catholics and those who seek 
the truth about world or home affairs of importance, must read the 
Catholic Press. If a Catholic wishes to know how to form his judgment 
on the burning issues of the day, if he wishes to be able to defend 
a sound Catholic position on stirring questions which every Catholic 
should be anxious and prepared to defend, he must read the Catholic 
Press. How dismally the secular press has failed in its great, responsible 
office will perhaps be evidenced from the following. 


HROUGH the course of the Spanish conflict, three charges 
especially have been urged by the secular press against Franco 


and his followers, which if proved would make a severe indictment 
against them. 


1) Franco and his followers have waged a war against the legitimate 
government of Spain and have threatened to stamp out all democracy 
and freedom in that land. 


In a recent issue of THE Licuortan, this charge was proved most 
convincingly to be false. We need but add the following points. The 
elections which brought the Popular Front to power in February, 1936, 
were stolen. In Social Justice the story is told of a chauffeur who 
prided himself on having voted seven times in that election; a poor 
cook was able to manage only 5 trips to the polls to do her bit to dip 
Spain in red. Before a month had passed, the usurping government had 
forfeited all right to respect and obedience it might have had. The 
killings and burnings and destroying came on in earnest. Azana called 
it “a natural expansion of the populace because of their victory at the 
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polls.” Police had strict orders not to interfere with the “celebrations in 
the streets.” 

But Spain had not yet tasted of all the sweet fruits of Communistic 
“democracy.” The Reds immediately placed an act which must endear 
them eternally to our democratic American press. They shackled the 
Spanish press completely. No one knew what was taking place in 
Spain, except in his or her own small locality. Calvo Sotelo knew and 
told the Cortes, and as a reward, was made a bright shining example of 
another of Russia’s “democratic” liberties, the liberty of free speech. 
He was murdered! 

In Spain there was a daily continuous revolt against all govern- 
ment. The Madrid-Valencia government never met the challenge. None 
of the criminals were brought to justice. If a government is to govern, 
then this was no government. If a government is to protect lives and 
property, this was no government. A government that shrinks from 
these duties, or willingly forfeits these duties, has abdicated. The 
right then and the duty devolved upon the citizens of establishing a 
government. Had Franco and his army failed to meet the need, had 
they arrayed themselves on the side of the illegal Red government, they 
would have been branded in the light of true, impartial history as 
cowards and traitors to the true interests of Spain. 


2) Franco has been variously termed a “butcher” and many other 
very unpleasant things. 


This has been a successful tactic — it is so easy to play upon the 
sensibilities of human beings, if you know the correct method. This 
tactic used the names of Badajoz, Guernica and Barcelona to damn 
Franco in the eyes of the civilized world. No proofs were offered to 
back the supposed facts presented. Assertion followed assertion with 
rifle-like precision. Charge was piled upon charge until finally a mass 
of opprobrium was accumulated which made the case for Franco seem 
very bad —if only everything that was mentioned were true. 

Badajoz was the much used instance cited of Franco’s brutality 
at the beginning of the war. The case is so similar to many charges 
which have since been levelled, that it may well be used as a sample. 

What happened at Badajoz? A columnist in the “Pathfinder” wrote 
some months ago: “Franco troops horded 3,000 workmen into a bull 
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ring and slaughtered them with machine guns.” 

A prominent Englishmen had heard this story over a year before. 
He traveled to Spain with the avowed purpose of testing the truth of 
the alleged massacre. Returning to England, he confessed his inability 
to find any evidence on the matter, but followed this up with the 
strangely illogical, we might almost say, inane conclusion that the 
massacre must have taken place. The massacre of Badajoz must have 
really taken place because he could not find any evidence of its perpetra- 
tion! How very similar to the attitude of a large percentage of the 
Press! They have never produced any proof of the massacre. Perhaps 
they too were proceeding on the principle that it must be so because they 
could not prove it. In other words, a man is guilty until proved 
innocent ! 

About the Badajoz massacre, Captain McCullagh, the world famous 
correspondent had this to say, “I went thoroughly into that question 
and satisfied myself that no Red who surrendered in Badajoz was shot. 
The wild stories about the streets being piled high with corpses, and 
the drains running with blood came in the first instance from excited 
Portuguese reporters working for English and American journalists. 
I have been unable to find an Englishman or an American who saw with 
his own eyes any shooting of unarmed men by the Nationalists.” 

The American paper “Time” carried the following, “The day of the 
capture of Badajoz, the figure of 2,000 Reds shot was given by the 
French Havas correspondent who was not there but in Portugal. — 
Next day John Elliot of the New York Herald Tribune was the first 
American correspondent and probably the first non-Spanish corespond- 
ent to enter Badajoz. He saw no signs of the shootings, so didn’t 
report them. By some of his own Herald Tribune colleagues he was 
promptly condemned for ‘having sold out to the Fascists.’ ” 

The case of Guernica was much the same. Reams of paper wasted 
in assertions of Franco’s cruelty in bombing 800 people to death, but 
very little attention directed toward proving the allegation. We might 
dismiss the charge in the same way as that of the massacre of Badajoz, 
with this addition that expert examination has proved that the ruins 
of Guernica were caused by fire and not by bombs. The Reds in spread- 
ing their lies about Franco, did not know or forgot that fire has quite 
a different devastating effect than bombs. No one charges that Franco 
fired the city, but many have offered to prove that the Reds did in an 
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attempt to throw obloquy upon Franco. The question of the Barcelona 
bombings has been treated at length in previous issues of THE 
LIGUORIAN. 


3) The soldiers of Germany and Italy are waging this war against 
the true patriots of Spain. 


To which H. L. Mencken writing in the “Baltimore Sun” replied in 
vigorous Americanese, “All this is hooey. Franco is no more an agent 
of Mussolini and Hitler than Washington was an agent of Louis XVI. 
He is simply a professional soldier doing a difficult job with the best 
means he can bring to hand. If he dreams of being boss when that job 
is done, then so did Washington. . . . The misnamed Loyalists, who 
are loyal to Spain only in the comic sense that an American Red is 
loyal to the United States, assembled a large force of Russians in 
Madrid long before Mussolini sent a man, and, indeed, even before 
Franco landed.” r 

Spanish Redemptorist students from Astorga, Spain, wrote to their 
confreres in Esopus, New York: “Would you like to know the exact 
number of foreign volunteers who have come to fight side by side 
with Nationalist Spain to save Christian civilization? They do not 
reach the total of 35,000. And on the other hand it is fully proved today 
that the Red army is largely made up of foreigners, recruited in under- 
world haunts all over the world, and that more than 200,000 inter- 
nationalists have been enlisted under the yoke of the hammer and sickle.” 

Back of all this talk of German and Italian domination in Spain, at 
least in the minds of honest men who think they are telling the truth, 
is the notion that the Spanish nation is not capable of taking care of 
its own affairs. It is forgotten that in the 16th and 17th century, the 
Spaniard was by far the finest soldier in Europe, that in those years, 
Spain constructed one of the largest empires the world has ever known. 
Some of this Spanish valor is attested to by witnesses of the present 
war in Spain, who declare the fire and dash of the Spanish Navarrese 
troops the most inspiring military action they have ever seen. 


ATHOLICS may well ask themselves — and non-Catholics too — 
whether they have been properly served by the secular press. 
It is time that we come to realize that Catholic interests will very 
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seldom be given a fair hearing by the vast majority of secular news- 
papers. Why that is so would make a fine topic for discussion. 

There is one alternative — that Catholics read the Catholic Press. 
A slogan has been raised “A Catholic paper in every home.” We say, 
“at least one Catholic periodical read in every home” — read by father 
and mother, by grown-up and growing children as far as they are 
capable. Better one Catholic magazine or paper read thoroughly and 
well digested, than many a periodical used for nothing else than wrap- 
ping purposes. The Catholic Press is not a money-making proposition. 
The Catholic Press aims to make Catholics real Catholics, armed to 
the hilt with facts and information and arguments on the stirring 
questions of the day — Catholics whom no foe will dare to encounter 
with the poor inanities of secular newspaper columnists — Catholics 
who will bring to their offices, to their work, to their amusements, 
keen, well-stocked minds, not to argue needlessly, nor to quarrel 
belligerently, but to uphold the Catholic view-point, which is so little 
known beyond our own ranks. 





—_—_—————Ye Honorable Hot Dog 


You may not think so much of the grammar used in the 
following essay, but you must admire the deep respect shown 
to an American institution by the following essay given by 
the Young Catholic Messenger, on the difference between a 
hot dog and a banana written by a Japanese schoolboy : 

“The banana are a great remarkable fruit. He are con- 
structed in the same architectural style as the honorable 
sausage. Difference being, skin of sausage are habitually con- 
sumed, while it are not advisable to eat rapping of banana. 

“Perhaps are also intrissing the following differences be- 
‘+: tween the two objects. Banana are held aloft while consuming, 
sausage are usually left in reclining position. Banana are first 
green in culler, the gradual turn yellowish. Sausage start out 
with indefinite culler (resemble terrier cotta) and retain same 
hue indefinitely. Sausage depend for creation upon human 
being or stuffing mochine, while banana are pristine product of 
honorable mother nature. Both article resemble the other in 
that neither have pit or colonel of any kind. 

“In case of sausage both conclusions are attached to other 
sausages; honorable banana on opposite hand are joined on one 
end to the stem, other termination are entirely loose. 

“Finally, banana are strictly member of the vagitable king- 
dom, while affiliation of sausage is often undecided.” 
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COMMUNISM 
R. J. Miller 


Pius XI says in the Encyclical on Atheistic Communism: 
“Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no one who would 
save Christian civilization may collaborate with it in any 
undertaking whatsoever.” 

But what precise obligations does this entail? What are 
the “undertakings” with which one may not collaborate under 
any circumstances whatsoever ? 

The great “undertaking” of Communism, of course, is the 
revolution of the proletariat against the bourgeosie; the revolu- 
tion called for by Karl Marx in his famous phrase: “Workers 
of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your chains!” 

And the “undertaking” which in the official tactic of 
Communism is to lead up to this revolution is the producing of 
a revolutionary situation. 

Lenin said: “We may consider the time ripe for the decisive 
battle when all hostile class forces are sufficiently entangled 
in their own traces . . . when the petit-bourgeois democracy 
is sufficiently unmasked before the people and sufficiently dis- 
credited in practice . . . then and then only is the revolution 
ripe... .” 

“Hostile class forces”: in other words, when Semite and 
non-Semite are at the height of denunciation and recrimina- 
tion; when sufficient hostility has been aroused between the 
employers and the CIO .. . then, in the United States, 
the revolution will be ripe. 

“Petit-bourgeois democracy’: when, in the United States, 
the progressive principles of the New Deal have been “suffi- 
ciently unmasked before’ the people and sufficiently discredited 
in practice” — then, in the United States, will the revolution be 
ripe. ; 

The “undertaking,” therefore, which is proper to Com- 
munism and with which Catholics may not collaborate under 
any circumstances is that of producing a revolutionary situa- 
tion by stirring up hatred between Jew and non-Jew, capital 
and labor, one political faction and another, one class of citizens 
and another. 

In other words, it is always playing into the hands of 
Communism to make the purpose of one’s activities the awaken- 
ing of “hatred.” It is saving and spreading Christianity to 
make the strengthening of the bonds of “love” the object of 
one’s labor, no matter how sharply one has to disagree with 
the views of others. 
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CATHOLICS WITH A GRUDGE 





There are probably few Catholics and non-Catholics who have not 
heard something like the words of the first, second, and third man in 
this story. How many have heard or used the words of the fourthP 





J. R. FRANcis 


T WAS the noon hour, and four men were standing on the corner 
I of a downtown street, engaged in the happiest of all American 
pastimes — a discussion on rackets. They were well-groomed men and 
prosperous-looking, with clean-shaved faces, recently-manicured finger- 
nails, and correctly-tailored topcoats. Each one smoked a long cigar as 
fitting homage to the excellent dinner which they had just enjoyed at 
the Business Men’s Club around the corner. 

Said the first man. “But after all, my friends, the biggest racket 
in the country today is the Catholic hospital. When you go into one of 
those places, they not only take your clothes away from you and your 
appendix or what have you, but also your pocketbook. They stand 
you on your head and shake you down to the last dime and give you 
in exchange a nightshirt that comes only to your knees and buttons 
down the back. While you may get your clothes again, if you’re lucky, 
you'll never get your purse again. I tell you it’s highway robbery, 
legalized stealing, an imposition on the public that ought to be stopped. 

“I’m not talking through my hat. I’ve got a sister-in-law who came 
down with the Flu a couple of months ago. She was pretty bad and we 
thought she’d flip out on us before we could get a doctor. Bundling her 
in blankets, we piled her into my car, and shipped her off to the near- 
est hospital. She got better; but do you know what they charged her for 
a room? Not a cent less than six dollars a day! Can you tie that? Six 
dollars a day! 

“Now, I don’t mind paying if I have to. I can afford it. But 
playing Santa Claus for a crowd of nuns who don’t know what it is 
to earn a hard penny is just a little bit thick. Let them get out and dig 
and they won’t be so ready with their outlandish bills. Believe me, the 
next time anybody in my family takes a spell, it’s going to be the 
city hospital. Why do we pay taxes to build city hospitals if we don’t 
use them?” He removed his cigar and spat in the gutter as a token 
of his disgust. 
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66 HAT’S nothing,” said the second man. “A fancier racket than 

that is this Catholic marriage business—I mean, getting a 
divorce and all that sort of thing. They say money talks; it sure does 
here. If you got it, you can get mostly anything you want, and not 
even the Pope will stop you. 

“You see, I’m a Catholic myself, born that way, and hope to stay 
that way. But I’m a business man too, and to be frank, a few things are 
getting under my skin. I’m beginning to wonder whether it’s all that 
it’s cracked up to be. They’d better look out. A fellow can stand only 
so much. 

“Here’s my story. When I was a young greenhorn in my early 
twenties, I played around a lot and sowed plenty of wild oats according 
to the custom of that age, —if you get what I mean. In the midst of 
it all I fell for a dame that had everything but sense; and of that she 
didn’t have any. A good looker, with eyes that were hypnotic, and a face 
that was positively angelic, she had everything that it takes. Beyond 
that she was a washout. Couldn’t spell her own name or count up to 
eight, I’ll swear. 

“She was playing in the chorus at the Roxy when first we met. 
Well, to make a long story short, I floated around with her a good deal, 
and finally topped it off by popping the question. What? Of course I 
wasn’t drunk; knew what I was doing all the time. Even went to the 
priest and had it tied tight with flowers and reporters and pieces in 
the paper and everything. That’s all she was waiting for, the gold- 
digger, and I realized within a month from the day I married her that 
I had made a bad mistake. We tried to make a go of it and stuck it 
out about five years. Then I saw something would have to be done, 
especially in view of the fact that meanwhile the right girl had come 
along — a girl whom I loved and who would make a home for me such 
as I desired. Something drastic had to be done! 

“But what? Being a Catholic, I knew that a divorce in the civil 
courts wouldn’t hold water. Then I read in the paper an article on 
what was called the ecclesiastical divorce. It sounded good, so I rushed 
off to the priest and told him my tale and asked him to fix me up — 
get me a divorce. You’d think I asked him to commit a murder. For 
half an hour he lectured me on the point that there isn’t any divorce in 
the Catholic Church, that there is only a declaration of nullity when it 
_is evident that a marriage was invalid from the very beginning. I told 
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him to get me that. He seemed doubtful, said that I didn’t have much 
chance on the facts that I had given, but he’d see what he could do. 

“That was two years ago, and not a thing has happened since except 
an occasional word that apparently nothing can be done. Why can’t 
anything be done? Because I haven’t the money in big enough gobs 
to suit them, that’s why. If I’d slip the Cardinals a hundred thousand, 
they’d hop for me. It’s done for other people; you’re always reading 
in the papers about some big shot getting a divorce from the Pope. 
Believe me, it’s a racket from beginning to end, and I’m telling you 
who knows; and I’m sick of it.” He glowered at his companions to 
enforce the sincerity of his conviction. 


HEN the third man spoke up. “Both of you are all wet. There’s 

no racket in the whole world like the racket that’s pulled off in 
the ordinary parish church from the cathedral down, right here in our 
city. If you don’t believe me, come around to our church some 
Sunday and listen in. You'll hear stuff that'll turn your stomach. It’s 
the priests and their eternal cry for money. I’m saying it for the record 
that if they keep up the way they’ve been at it for the last couple of 
years, they’re going to catch it here in the U. S. the same as priests 
are catching it in Spain and Mexico. They’d been pulling off the same 
tricks, hadn’t they? The papers say so. When the people finally got 
wise, they gave them a trimming, and it’s not over yet. If the same 
trouble comes to our priests, here’s one who won’t carry a rifle in a 
holy crusade for them. They’ll have it coming. 

“Now don’t get me wrong. I don’t mind giving money to a good 
cause — chipping in a dime here and there if I know where it’s 
going. In fact, I dumped a buck into the basket of one of those Salva- 
tion Army lassies at Christmas and didn’t miss it. But they’re doing 
something that you can get your teeth into. To be contributing to 
Foreign Missions one Sunday and to something else equally far away 
next Sunday makes no sense to me. Stay in our own backyard, I say, 
and let the Chinks and niggers stay in theirs. Why should we be 
worrying about a lot of foreigners who haven’t brains enough to 
come in out of the rain? 

“Besides I can’t imagine Christ taking up a collection everytime 
He gave a sermon. He was a poor man, born in a stable so they say, 
and all that. Let the priests be like Christ and quit this racket that 
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they’ve tied up with. Then they’ll get all of us to church a little oftener 
if that’s what they want.” 


URING all this monologuing the fourth man stood silent. He 

showed no resentment to the opinions of his friends, even no 

disinclination to believe them. But when he spoke there was sure and 
quiet conviction in his voice that forced the others to take notice. 

“You fellows can put up a pretty good case for yourselves,” he 
said, “but you’re like the newspapers — you tell only one side of the 
story and you don’t get even that very straight. They say that the 
trouble with the newspapers is that— there aren’t many really smart 
and intelligent men working on them; when a man gets smart, he 
leaves the newspapers for a job where he gets a salary. That leaves only 
the dumbbells to write up the daily news, with results very often 
comical, but oftener very sad. It may be that such is your trouble. 
At any rate here are a few facts that you’ve overlooked in your 
analysis of rackets in the Church. - 

“You say that the Catholic hospital is a racket because it soaks 
you six dollars a day for a room. I think you’re a little off on your 
figuring. You don’t have to pay any six dollars a day if you don’t 
want to; there are cheaper rooms, as I myself had when I was down 
that time with a broken leg. But even if you do pay six dollars, it’s 
not a cent too much. Go to a hotel in any city, and if it’s a decent 
hotel, you'll pay three dollars for a night, and that without trimmings of 
any kind. No meals, no service, no nothing but the four walls and a bed 
and a free elevator ride up aid down. If a bellhop carries your bag, you 
tip him; if a waiter waits on you, you tip him or her; if you ask for a 
glass of water, you pay for it. Is that the case in the Catholic hospital? 
Your meals are brought up to you, nurses (and generally they’re 
pretty) wait on you, medicines are given you, and doctors attend you. 
You don’t even have to get up to inspect the bathroom — it’s brought 
right to your side, if you will excuse me for mentioning it. 

“But these things are trifles. What is more important is the effect 
that the Catholic hospital has on a fellow of common sense. When a 
man out in the world as we are allows himself to get all hot and 
bothered about business and money and material things to the exclusion 
of everything else, is there anything better calculated to give him a lift 
to the beautiful and the sublime and the worthwhile in life than the 
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sight of those Sisters absolutely submerging themselves in the service 
of others? They’re intelligent women, most of them having a lot 
more personality and charm —the real personality and charm — than 
the painted dolls of the pictures have; they could make their way in 
the world if they set themselves to it. And yet there they are working 
for you and “kidding” you and trying to make you comfortable as 
though you were going to give them a fortune just for themselves 
when you got better. Everybody knows that they can’t take a penny for 
themselves, that they work for nothing. God alone knows how they do it. 
As for me, it’s a tonic, a blow on the top of the head showing me 
what a selfish and self-centered old sinner I’d grown to be, and how 
little I’d been doing for the happiness of others. Give me a Sisters’ 
hospital any day, even though they soak me ten dollars a day instead 
of six. I know at least this much — my ten bucks won’t go into their 
pocket for a trip to Europe or a mansion in the suburbs. And you can’t 
say that much about any ten bucks you pour into other hospitals. 

“Then you say that the marriage business as run by the Church is 
a racket. Well, to some it is, but they’re generally the folks who ask 
questions like ‘Why don’t priests marry?’ and ‘Js there a hell after all?’ 
Such people come a dime a dozen and you can find them at any 
cocktail party in the city. But to the man who really uses the brains 
that God gave him, the Church’s method of handling marriage cases is 
the fairest thing in the world. 

“You must remember that marriage is a sacred thing, made perma- 
nent by God Himself. It would be a fine kettle of fish if everyone who 
so desired could just rub Aladdin’s lamp and create no marriage where 
there was a real marriage before. No sir, not even the Pope can break 
a valid marriage. But if you think your marriage was invalid from the 
very start because some essential was missing which had to be there 
in the making of the contract, then you can present your case, and if it 
is airtight, you'll receive a favorable decision. Generally that demands 
the services of a lawyer, a lot of signed testimonials from witnesses, 
and a whole basket of documents that will throw more light on the case 
—jin short, money. 

“Even so, in spite of all the expense entailed, of some seventy 
cases tried in the ecclesiastical courts of Rome in one year, over half 
of them were the cases of poor people, and favorable decisions were 
handed down gratis, that is, without charge. See how many civil 
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courts will hand down decisions gratis!” He paused to relight his cigar ; 
then continued. 

“And finally you say that the parish church is a racket. Well, there 
are two sides to that too. I know any number of priests, but I’ve still to 
meet one who, even by the widest stretching of the meaning of the 
word, can be called rich. It’s in one pocket and out the other. The big 
car they have is generally a gift; the fine home they live in, the property 
of the parish. They’ve told me more than once that it actually makes 
them sick to be forced to talk money all the time; and I can see their 
point. They’re educated men with a love of books and an appreciation 
for all the finer things of life with which they’d much rather be con- 
cerned. And here they have to worry themselves with so miserable a 
thing as collections and raffles and bazaars. It hurts. 

“But they have to do it. The average donation of the average 
Catholic in the large city is eight cents. You can’t get any thing done on 
that. And there’s the roof leaking again, and the school to be taken 
care of — free books and all that sort of thing, — and the coal bill has 
to be paid, and the poor have to be looked after, and the help must be 
given their salary, and about a hundred other things must be provided 
for at once, each one demanding money. Can you blame the priest 
if he keeps reminding the people? He hates to do it, yet does it any- 
way because God’s work must go on. He knows that Christ was born in 
a stable, but it isn’t his idea of love to keep Christ in the stable. If 
just a few of the more prosperous would come across according to 
their means in each parish, the sob stories of the pulpit would soon 


cease!” He threw away his cigar, and prepared to depart. It was time 
to get back to work. 


S AID the first man. “You, my friend, should be a monk.” 
Said the second man. “A bishop would be better.” 
Said the third man. “He'll get over it. It’s something he ate.” 


And smiling all around, they exchanged farewells and departed 
for their offices. 
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A large part of what is scientifically called the “inferior complex” is 
plain, downright laziness. 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


THE PRAYERS AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR 


F. A. Brunner 


The first prayers uttered by the priest at Mass are the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. These prayers, though always 
recited today, were not there in ancient times, but as prayers 
of preparation they are highly appropriate. 


Their origin: 


These prayers represent the celebrant’s private preparation. 
During the Middle Ages it became customary for the priest 
to recite certain forms as a set introduction to the cele- 
bration of Mass. Notable among such prayers was Psalm 42 
with its pertinent refrain, “I will go in to the altar of God.” 
The originally silent prayer of sorrow developed into a con- 
fession of guilt much like those found in Celtic prayerbooks 
and about the thirteenth century attained the present form of 
the Confiteor. The private character of these prayers is shown 
by the manner in which they are recited at High Mass. It was 
the Missal of Pope St. Pius V, issued in 1570, that first made 
these prayers obligatory. 


Their meaning: 


These prayers are a highly dramatic expression of humility 
and sorrow. Lowly shrinking from the terrible task of worthily 
offering up the tremendous sacrifice is offset by the under- 
standing that in God we can do all things: “Our help is in 
the name of the Lord!” Even the act of contrition, though 
humble and sincere, takes on the character of joyful con- 
fidence when the whole court of heaven — Mary, Michael, the 
Apostles Peter and Paul and all the saints—become not 
accusers but pleaders. 


Their purpose: 


The purpose of these prayers is to attune the soul to the 
sublime action of the Mass, to introduce into the soul the 
sentiments suited to a function so divine. The priest’s heart 
is relieved of its burden of guilt and refreshed with a holy 
longing as he ascends the altar-steps to the holy of holies, 
the altar on which the body and blood of Christ will be laid. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





LET CHARITY NOT CEASE 


Few more glowing tributes to the memory of Pope Pius XI can be 
given, than the story of his disinterested charity to the famine stricken 
Russians in the year 1922. Responding to the merciful impulses of his 
heart, the Holy Father despatched a relief mission to aid the 160,000 
starving victims of the Communist empire. It was just when this great 
relief mission had gotten under way that the Communist authorities 
brazenly arrested the Catholic Archbishop of Petrograd and 14 of his 
clergy, placing them on trial for their lives. Immediately the director of 
the Papal mission as well as the Pope himself were deluged by a 
storm of protest against the continuance of the relief mission. The 
director, distressed and harassed, did not know what to do — when this 
message from Pius XI reached him: 

“We deem it opportune that you should not speak of eventual 
suspension of the relief in case of religious persecution. The food 
supplies are sent through a spontaneous spirit of charity without dis- 
tinction of religion, while requests made to the Government in favor of 
the condemned Catholics are to be based on Justice and Equity.” 

The hatred of the enemies of religion shows up poorly in the pres- 
ence of this noble example of Christian Charity. 


BARGAIN WITH A BEAST 


In the wild woods on ‘the hill back of Gubbio there lived a wolf 
that was the terror of the people. It was a kind of superwolf, as 
Nietzshe would say, that raided the flocks that came to find pasture on 
the hillsides, and occasionally, when its need was very great, even | 
attacked men. This went on for a long time, until one day Francis, 
the poor man of Assisi, came along to the village to preach. After his 
sermon the people told him of their fear. Francis asked them to lead 
him to the forest. And that was how the wolf came to find himself 
face to face with Francis. 

“Brother Wolf,” said Francis, “you are a creature of God; you 
have received from Him both your needs and the laws by which you 
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live. Your hunger is great, and so also is your strength. But you abuse 
your strength for you are not content to satisfy your hunger; you are 
a glutton. I will go even further, though it pains me to say so, you are 
a brigand, and for your great crimes you deserve to die. Very well 
then, but I do not wish your death. But you are going to change your 
life. I know that you cannot live on grass like the sheep, and I admit 
the game is growing scarce and hard to find in this part of the country. 
So what do you think of this — you will not rob the villagers any more 
but . . . in return, the people will furnish you with food for the rest 
of your life.” 

Then turning to the people, he asked. “Do you consent ?” 

After much hesitation they agreed. 

Then the saint preached a beautiful sermon to the wolf, who listened 
attentively. 

“And to seal the contract,” he concluded, “give me your paw, 
Brother Wolf, as a sign of agreement and of our free friendship.” 

The great beast hastened to place his muscular paw in the warm hand 
of his friend. 

From that day on the wolf walked about freely through the village, 
fed and pampered by the whole population. He would eat out of the 
hands of the little boys in the streets, and the children were always 
bulging with pride, especially when a stranger came by and paused 
in astonishment to watch them. 

The wolf lived thus for two years and died then of old age. And 
the whole village mourned for him as though he had been a man. — 
Camille Melloy in The Troubadour of God. 


REBUKE 


Pope Benedict was one day riding in his carriage, when a man threw 
a stone into the vehicle, evidently aiming it at the Pope himself. Some of 
the attendants ran after the culprit, and brought him back trembling. But 
he had no reason to fear, for the Pope merely said: 

“If you are not responsible for your actions, you are to be pitied. If 
you are responsible, I forgive you with my whole heart. It would ill be- 
come the Vicar of Christ not to forgive, when Christ Himself prayed 
for His executioners.” 

And he ordered them to set the man free. 
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BELOVED BY THE WORLD 


The tributes paid to the Holy Father, not only by his children in the 
Catholic fold, but by Jews and Protestants and even agnostics in every 
land, have a twofold meaning. Primarily, they mean that Pope Pius XI 
was loved and honored by men as a great leader, as a noble character, 
as an inspired genius, as a great-hearted lover of his fellow-men. He 
was all that, and the enthusiastic tributes paid to him are just and not 
exaggerated. 

But the honor paid him by the world means something more. 
Though few would be found to admit it, it is an unmistakable ex- 
pression of the world’s natural tendency towards Christianity, and 
Christianity in its authentic form, Catholicism. In all that he said and 
did, the Pope was the mouthpiece and example of what Christ gave 
to the world as the religion by which it could be saved. 

When he talked justice, he was talking the justice of Jesus Christ. 
When he defended the rights of minorities and individuals, he was but 
reaffirming the doctrines of Jesus Christ. When he sacrificed him- 
self by excessive labors, and pleaded with nations and groups to 
leave off war and to love one another, he was but practicing and preach- 
ing the greatest commandment of Christ. Above all, when he showed 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the material, when he bade men 
look first to the salvation of their souls, and promised them that through 
that they would be enabled to establish peace on earth, he was presenting 
what the Church of Christ lays down as the fundamental plank in 
the program of prosperity for this world. 

Men — all men— have far greater love for these principles than 
they will admit, because, though they may refuse to bow to truth, 
their nature is such that they cannot refuse to love it. And their 
tributes to the great Pope who just died, are expressions of that love. 
If only they could clear away the effects of false education, and the 
influence of passion and pride, and the fear of sacrifice and self- 
denial, they would be expressing not only their praises for Pope Pius 

XI, but the deep-seated love of their nature for the irrefutable prin- 
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ciples of Christianity which made him what he was. 


God willing and God granting the grace, perhaps there are many 
who will. 


LENT 


Do you really and truly want to be like Christ? You may be a 
married man or a married woman; you may be a young man attending 
the university, or a young woman working in an office downtown; you 
may be a priest or a nun. It makes no difference who you are or where 
you are. If you want to be like Christ, then do what Christ did. He 
fasted and abstained for forty days and forty nights. You too fast 
and abstain for forty days and forty nights. 

Do you want to be a person ever ready to act according to convic- 
tion, ever ready to defend and even die for the principles of your Faith? 
Would you join the ranks of those heroines and heroes who have the 
courage to leave a party when the session of smut begins, to walk 
out of a theatre when God or the things of God are attacked, to stand up 
for the truth when it is belittled at a public meeting or in a crowded 
streetcar or before the men down at work? Then fast and abstain 
for forty days and forty nights. 

Do you want to make up in some small measure for those numerous 
deliberate sins that you flung in the face of God during your life? 
Purgatory with its fire awaits you even after you have gone to confes- 
sion unless your confession was not only good but perfectly good. A 
perfectly good confession is difficult. Some punishment must be felt for 
the enormity of your guilt. It rests with your decision whether to take 
that punishment after death or before. Before death its hurt is not 
nearly so great nor its duration so long. Fast and abstain then for 
forty days and forty nights. 

The world will laugh at you if you follow this advice. Let the 
world laugh, for in such matters the world is always wrong. To 
escape from fasting and abstaining is the world’s only concern, and 
the consequences of such a belief lie all about us in the softness, the 
staleness, the teeming decadence of our age. Thought is sterile; emotion, 
non-productive; activity, destructive. Systems of philosophy end in 
negations ; love is not love unless it is immoral; and the mighty motion 
of war means only bloodshed and death. 

A fervent observance of Lent can make you Christ-like, courageous, 
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and spotless in the sight of God. Only a fool would refuse the 
opportunity. 


CLIMBING OUT ON A LIMB 


This is one of those paragraphs written “for the sake of the 
record.” The record of truth has recently been distorted by no less 
amiable and readable a fellow than Stephen Leacock in the New York 
Times Magazine. The subject was that dangerous, fascinating, harried, 
skittish subject of education. 

Mr. Leacock is one of our favorite humorists.. We have enjoyed 
dozens of his urbane but witty articles on customs, fads, institutions and 
conventions of our times. We found them in general sane and healthy, 
always delightful. 

But Dr. Leacock (he has a whole string of letters behind his name) 
likes now and then to turn from humor to serious analysis. He does so 
in the above-mentioned article on education. Though written in dead 
earnest, however, his humor crops out all through it and makes it like 
all his work, great reading. But in one of his most dead-earnest moments 
he says the following, after enumerating a dozen or so evils of modern 
education : 

“How did all this come about? Our system of education arose out 
of the medieval Latin schools of the Church. It still carries, like a 
fossil snake in a stone, the mark of its original structure. Not that 
this was the earliest kind of education. But the others were different. 
Greek education included music and dancing and what we call the 
arts. It was supposed to fit people to live. Medieval education was sup- 
posed to fit people to die. Any school boy of today can still feel the 
effect of it.” 

These last sentences have a nice sound, probably producing a 
pleasurable experience in the mind of their creator, but they rather 
miss the truth, or at least hide the truth. True, medieval education 
taught men how to die, but it also taught them a lot about how to live, 
which might well be learned today to end some of the evils Dr. Lea- 
cock deplores. It produced some exquisite paintings and sculpture, any 
number of magnificent cathedrals, a section of literature that nobody 
would want to see lost. It gave rise to social practices and allign- 
ments that are sadly envied by those who do not know what to do with 
our social problems today. All in all, it made people pretty happy and 
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contented and started a lot of things that are quite a help even to Dr. 
Leacock today. 

That the good doctor got himself out on a limb is clear from the 
fact that he immediately sawed it.off himself and came bumping to the 
ground. After his brittle scoring of medieval education, he goes through 
quite a lengthy process of proving that the trouble with modern edu- 
cation is all the new fangled frippery that it has become cluttered up 
with. Quite a neat job in self-contradiction. 

Stick to humor, Dr. Leacock. 


THE CASE AGAINST MODERN BEACHES 


The newspapers have been carrying items of late informing the 
public that beach costumes this coming summer are to be scantier and 
scantier. They announce it in an almost playful spirit, in the spirit of 
the man who says in a moment of jocularity: “Women, God bless ’em! 
How they can tantalize a man, and yet how I love ’em.” 

It may be that human beings in dark Africa or torpid Brazil can 
affect a minimum of dress or no dress at all and still not be a source 
of scandal to their fellow natives. To a certain extent custom, tradition, 
geographical position determine the limits to which one can go in so 
delicate a matter. 

But we feel quite confident that in the United States custom, tradi- 
tion, and geographical position are definitely on the side of clothes. We 
are so constructed that we cannot long associate with people who 
wear only the bare essentials without being seriously tempted to sin. 

Is not this the main argument, after all, against the styles of the 
modern beach? Nudity in itself is not wrong, but men and women when 
in public are expected to be dressed properly only that they may 
not be a source of temptation to those with whom they come in 
contact. It all comes back to the age-old doctrine of the occasion of 
sin. Anything that is calculated to arouse passion in others unnecessarily 
must be avoided as an evil threatening the health of the human race. 
Ask psychologists and doctors whether or not the abbreviated swim- 
ming suit causes such passion. 

There are those whose senses have been so slaked by indulgence 
that nothing is a source of temptation to them anymore. They have 
been so immoral that they have become amoral like a stick or a stone. 
Of course they can’t understand what we’re talking about when we 
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speak of the occasion of sin. 

And there are others who rejoice in the coming fashions because 
these fashions will be the breeder of animal passion. That is what they 
want, and that is what they will get, for the world is on their side. 

But we Catholics who are healthy in body and healthy in soul can 
only shake our heads in sorrow and do one thing — stay away from 
the beaches. 


NEW WORD NEEDED 


One of the most trying and persistent errors among weak Catholics 
is the notion that an attempted marriage before a judge or non-Catholic 
minister is for a Catholic a real marriage, and needs only be “blessed” 
later on by a priest to be rendered perfect in the eyes of God and man. 
We say the error persists among “weak” Catholics, but as a matter of 
fact experience produces plenty of evidence to show that those who 
should know better are taken in by it. Six months after the so-called 
ceremony, they call at the rectory in an off moment and ask that their 
marriage be blessed as if all the priest has to do is raise his hand over 
them and all is thenceforth well. 

Surely the truth is laid down often enough and in plain enough 
words that any attempt at marriage made by a Catholic before anyone 
but a priest and two witnesses is invalid — no marriage at all. The result 
is a life of sin— as heinous before God as that of a man and woman 
living together without any marriage ceremony at all. 

Perhaps the source of the error is to be found in the fact that we 
have had to use the words “attempted marriage” to describe the cere- 
mony gone through before a judge by a Catholic. The fact that the word 
“marriage” is there is what deceives the simple-minded, three-letter- 
word-vocabularied Catholics who seem to abound. “Well, it is called a 
marriage; we thought it was a real marriage, only one that wasn’t 
blessed.” 

We suggest that that type of logic be rendered impossible by the 
coining of a new word for attempted marriages before a judge. We 
might adopt the old French word (except that it is rather hard to 
mouth) “liaison,” or coin a new word incorporating a grim reminder 
whenever it is heard, of the sinfulness of going through such a ceremony 
for a Catholic, and the sinfulness of living as if married thereafter. Let 
the clever word-coiners produce something for this, and perhaps after 
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several years, there will be few Catholics still thinking that all they have 
to do is have such a union “blessed”. 


ALL BARK AND NO BITE 


We have been intrigued by a news account of some time ago which 
gave the results of a scientific “biting” contest held at Columbia 
University Dental School. The amazing fact was revealed by the con- 
test that while the giant members of the Minnesota football squad 
were able to register an average bite of only 126 pounds pressure, the 
little Eskimos of Alaska “bit” for an average of 298 pounds, one of 
them clamping down his jaws to make a record of 345 pounds. An 
Eskimo girl of eight even surpassed the football squad, registering 
198 pounds on the machine devised for the tests. 

The highly significant conclusion was at once drawn that “civiliza- 
tion weakens one’s jaws.” This in turn is going to have a tragic effect 
on the appearance of man, for as the jaws grow weaker, they also 
grow smaller, and ultimately civilized nations will consist of individuals 
with broad foreheads and narrow, receding chins — not a lovely pros- 
pect to contemplate. However, the author of the tests reassures us that 
the transformation will require several generations. 

For the present, the results of the test may end in the raising up 
of an “Eskimo hope” in the field of wrestling, where a good “bite” 
is said to be one of the prerequisites for success, somewhat the 
equivalent of a good left-hook on the part of a pugilist. Otherwise, 
except for the rare occasions when they are called into action for 
self-defence, we shall probably not be too conscious of the weakness 
of our jaws. Fortunately, it does not seem to affect the “bark” of the 
average civilized man. 








Resolutions 


“When I look back upon my resolutions of improvement and 
amendment which have year after year been made and broken, 
either by negligence, forgetfulness, vicious idleness, casual in- 
terruption or morbid infirmity; when I find that so much of my 
life has been stolen unprofitably away and that I can descry by 
é retrospection scarcely a few single days properly and vigorously 
employed; why do I yet try to resolve again? I try because 
reformation is necessary and despair is criminal; I try in 
humble hope of the help of God.” 

Sam Johnson. (Good Friday, Apr. 14, 1775). 
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+ 
EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 





AN EXHORTATION 

My brother, if you have been 
hitherto in the habit of blasphem- 
ing, endeavor now with all your 
strength to get rid of that accursed 
vice. What do you derive from 

your accursed 
ee blasphemies? You 
nstructions : x 
for the People &@in nothing by 

them ; on the con- 
trary they keep you always in beg- 
gary. You receive no pleasure 
from them; what pleasure can you 
feel in cursing holy things? You 
receive no honor from them, but 
infamy; blasphemers are avoided 
and hated, even by their fellow 
blasphemers. 

But I want you to understand 
that unless during this mission you 
renounce this vice, you will never 
get rid of it. It increases with 
years, because with years your sor- 
rows and infirmities increase; and 
thus acts of impatience become 
more frequent. Thus, you will 
take this vice with you to the 
grave. A blasphemer, who had 
been sentenced to be hanged, the 
moment he was thrown off the 
gibbet, gave way to the bad habit 
he had contracted, and burst out 
into a blasphemy against a saint, 
and so ended his life. A coachman, 
who had the habit of this vice, 
blasphemed at the hour of his 
death, and died miserably. Make 
now a good confession; make a 
firm resolution during this mission 
to blaspheme no more. And for 
the future say every morning, as 
soon as you rise, three “Hail 
Marys,” in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, that she may obtain for 
you the grace to be delivered from 
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so horrible a vice. And when you 
meet with any occasion of impa- 
tience, accustom yourself to curse 
the devil or your sins, and let the 
saints alone. Banish forever from 
your mouth the curse and impreca- 
tion, and say instead: Mary, pray 
for me; Virgin Mary, give me 
patience and strength. In the be- 
ginning you will have great trouble 
in conquering yourselves, and shak- 
ing off the habit of blaspheming. 
But when the habit is once over- 
come, you will, by God’s assistance, 
easily abstain altogether from this 
vice. 

But that you may conceive a 
greater horror of blasphemy, listen 
to the vengeance that God once 
inflicted on a blasphemer. Cardinal 
Baronius relates in his Annals that 
an inhabitant of Constantinople, 
after having uttered a blasphemy, 
went to take a bath. After wash- 
ing, he suddenly rushed out of 
the bath, crying out that he was a 
dead man, at the same time lacerat- 
ing his legs with his nails and 
tearing the flesh of his arms with 
his teeth, He was seized, and 
wrapped up in a sheet; but this, 
instead of mitigating, only in- 
creased his tortures, so they took 
it away again; but his skin ad- 
hered to it, and came away with 
it, and thus the miserable man 
died, and became the prey of the 
devils, who carried him off to be 
tormented forever in hell. 


St. Gregory also relates in his 
Dialogues that a child of five years 
old, the son of a Roman noble- 
man, by listening to the blas- 
phemies of the servants, contracted 
a habit of blaspheming, and was 
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not corrected for it by his father. 
One evening, after having been 
guilty of several blasphemies dur- 
ing the day, he was suddenly 
seized with terror in the presence 
of his father, and began to cry 
out: Oh! look at those black 
men, who want to take me away 
with them! He threw himself into 
the arms of his father, and began 
as usual to blaspheme, and so ex- 
pired in the act. Woe to you, O 
fathers! who do not correct your 
children when they blaspheme ; and 
still greater woe, if you give them 
bad example by blaspheming in 
their presence. 

THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 

“Remember to sanctify the Sab- 
bath-day.” 

This precept imposes two ob- 
ligations: the first is, to abstain 
from servile works on Sundays 
and holidays; and second is, to 
hear Mass on these days. 

In the Old Law the festival day 
was Saturday; but the apostles 
changed it to Sunday, a day sanc- 
tified by God over and over again, 
as St. Leo has remarked. For it 
was on a Sunday that the world 
was created ; that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead; and that the Holy 
Ghost descended on the apostles. 
The precept of sanctifying the 
Sabbath, according to St. Thomas, 
and the generality of theologians, 
is moral, so far as it is the duty 
of all men to employ some part of 
their life in the worship of God; 
but ceremonial, so far as it deter- 
mines the exact time of this wor- 
ship. So far as it is moral, all 
men are bound to observe it. As 
a ceremonial precept it is no longer 
obligatory; because the Old Law 
has ceased. Hence we are bound 
to the observance of festivals by a 
precept of the Church, which has 


determined the days that are to 
be kept holy. 

I now ask, Why has God insti- 
tuted festival days? He has insti- 
tuted them that every Christian, 
having attended to the concerns of 
his body during the other days of 
the week, may attend on the festi- 
vals to the concerns of his soul, not 
only by hearing Mass, but also by 
hearing a sermon, visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament, recommending 
himself to God, and by performing 
other acts of piety. But how do 
many persons spend the holidays? 
In gambling, in drinking to excess, 
in obscene discourses. I may here 
tell you a story related by Surius. 
In the city of Dia there was a 
holy bishop called Stephan. Being 
unable to correct a great irregu- 
larity among his people who spent 
the holidays and Sundays in gam- 
ing, dancing, and drunkeness, he 
begged of God that a multitude 
of hideous devils might appear in 
the city on a certain day. So it 
happened, and so much terror was 
excited, that all cried aloud for 
mercy. The people promised to 
amend and the holy hishop by his 
prayers delivered them from these 
horrible monsters. 

ak 

To understand how great is the 
malice of mortal sin we must first 
know who God is, and what a 
wretched being man is who dares 
to despise Him. Before God all the 
saints and angels are as nothing, 
and it is a worm of the earth who 
has the insolence to despise Him! 


ah 

God has pity on those who fear 
Him, but not on sinners who de- 
spise Him. To offend God because 
He shows us mercy, is to provoke 
Him in the highest degree to 
chastise us. 
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HISTORY 
The Daughters of 
Dominic on Long 
Island. By the Rev. 
Eugene J. Crawford, 
M.A. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinion of the review- 
erg, with neither criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Troubadour of 
God. By Camille 
Melloy. Translated by 
Agnes Franklin Keyes. 
Illustrations by Jeanne 
Kerremans. 74 pages. 








New York. xviii and 
389 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This is a history of the American Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross, Sisters of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic, whose 
motherhouse is in Brooklyn, New York. 
And an interesting story of courage, suf- 
fering and perseverance it is, culminating 
in magnificent growth. On August 26, 
1853, four nuns of the Second Order of 
St. Dominic, clad in secular garb, disem- 
barked at the wharf in New York. They 
had come from the ancient monastery of 
the Holy Cross in Ratisbon. Their desti- 
nation was western Pennsylvania. But 
the priest who was to meet them at the 
boat and conduct them to their new field 
of labor, forgot all about them. 

Luckily the stranded nuns, who spoke 
no English, had a letter of introduction 
to Father Joseph Mueller, C.Ss.R., the 
rector of the Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in New York. There was an 
abundance of work for the Sisters near at 
hand. Within one week, after their luck- 
less arrival, they began teaching the 
children of the numerous German immi- 
grants of Long Island. Today they are a 
flourishing community of a thousand 
Sisters. 

How the early Sisters surmounted 
great difficulties, how the community ad- 
justed itself to American conditions, how 
new enterprises were successfully under- 
taken, how the change was made from 
the Second to the Third Order, how the 
Congregation played an important part 
in the growth and expansion of the great 
Diocese of Brooklyn is unfolded in a 
most interesting manner in the 389 pages 
of this book. There are many flourishing 
sisterhoods in America. All of them had 
humble beginnings. All of them are 
visible proofs of God’s guidance and 
blessing. But none of them have had their 
history told more interestingly than the 
Sisters of St. Dominic on Long Island. 
—F. E. B. 


Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 12 Barclay. Street, New 
York. Price, $1.25. 

The Troubadour of God is none other 
of course than the great and gentle St. 
Francis of Assisi. All the wonderful gifts 
of this extraordinary man— his simpli- 
city, his humanness, his love of the 
neighbor and his love of God are clearly 
portrayed in this beautiful little account 
of his life. The book is attractively 
bound, and well supplied with pictures of 
the various phases of the Saint’s life. The 
stories of the strange power which he 
wielded over the beasts of the field as 
well as over the hearts of men are fasci- 
nating. While the book would be an ideal 
gift for children, adults could also profit 
by reading it.— E. F. M. 

Father Damien. Authorized condensa- 
tion of “Damien the Leper,” by John 
Farrow, published by Sheed and Ward, 
New York. Condensed by Rt. Rev. Victor 
Day, V.G., Helena, Montana. Price, single 
copy ten cents postpaid; $5.50 per 100, 
plus transportation charge. Published by 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana. 

It is hardly necessary to explain who 
Father Damien was or what work he did. 
His fame has spread wherever there are 
human hearts to understand the meaning 
of supreme self-sacrifice. The condensation 
of John Farrow’s life of Father Damien 
by Monsignor Day is well done and lack- 
ing none of the essentials that made the 
larger book so justly popular. It is just 
the tonic needed by many today who find 
it so difficult to carry on in the face of 
the daily difficulties of life. Father 
Damien will inspire them to carry on in 
spite of difficulties. — E. F. M. 

FICTION 

The Happiness of Father Happe. By 
Cecily Hallack. Published by Kenedy, 
New York. Pp. 167. Price $1.50. 

The late Cecily Hallack (she died in 
1938) may not have been a great writer, 
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but her work is uniformly good, and she 
possessed certain qualities which set her 
definitely apart from the average Cath- 
olic writer of today. 

This, her last book, is concerned with 
a Franciscan monk, world-famous as an 
archzologist, who is transplanted from 
France to a small and rather stuffy 
English village, where his simplicity and 
native honesty get him into a group of 
rather surprising predicaments. Miss Hal- 
lack shows a remarkable insight into 
human nature, and the difficult scenes 
wherein Father Happe speaks intimately 
with God are presented with restraint 
and tact. One of the characters is a child 
of six, and the author achieves the rather 
rare feat of making her genuinely true to 
life. The encounters between her and the 
friar are delightful. 

As a crowning merit, the numerous il- 
lustrations, apparently mere pencil 
sketches, are in perfect accord with the 
spirit of the book.— J. O. L. 


DOCTRINE 


Prayer —The Great Means of Salva- 
tion. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. Edited 
by the Rev. John Bapt. Coyle, C.Ss.R. 
Published by Sealy, Bryers & Walker, 
Dublin, Ireland, xvi and 192 pages. 

Continuing his labor of editing the 
ascetical works of his holy Father and 
Founder of the Redemptorists, St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, Father Coyle has 
brought out this small, popular edition of 
the werk of which the sainted author 
wrote: “I do not think I have written a 
more useful work than this.” 

Comparing this new popular edition 
with the same work in the reprinted 
edition (1927) of Father Grimm’s trans- 
lation, brings out several points; chapter 
titles, and sub-titles are somewhat differ- 
ent, but the division remains the same; 
in some places Father Coyle has given a 
more modern rendering into English; one 
whole chapter—on the exposition and 
confutation of the system of the heretical 
Jansenius — is omitted. This last change, 
however, does not result in the loss of 
any part of the Saint’s positive teaching. 

The work of restoring the original text 
of the ascetical books of St. Alphonsus is 
now being carried on in Rome; several 
volumes have already appeared. Let us 
hope that this immense task may be hap- 
pily and speedily accomplished and be 


followed by a new, complete and authen- 
tic English version of the works of St. 
Alphonsus.— M. S. B. 


What Is Communism? By Rev. E. 
Delaye, S.J. Translated by B. F. Schu- 
macher. Herder. 191 pp. Price $2.00. 

This is a valuable book for the Cath- 
olic wishing to get an accurate idea of 
just what Communism stands for and 
proposes to do. Without being too pro- 
found or detailed, it gives concisely the 
fundamental doctrines of Communism, its 
view of man and morality, society and 
the future, “the new man,” and perhaps 
most valuable of all, the Communist view 
of Fascism. There is also a good index. 
The last fifty pages of the book are de- 
voted to an appendix, containing highly 
important excerpts from the writings of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. One such quo- 
tation from Lenin deserves notice in view 
of the present day activities of the 
“popular front”; “Marxism is material- 
ism. Thus entitled, it is implacably hostile 
to religion . . . we must fight religion,” 
—with a good deal more to the same 
effect. — R. J. M. 


Catholic Priests Distinguished Protes- 
tants Have Known. Unsolicited tributes 
concerning the sterling qualities and the 
devotion to duty of members of the 
Catholic clergy. Central Bureau Press, 
3835 Westminster Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 
1937. Paper cover, 100 pages. Price 25 
cents. 

The above title does not entirely reveal 
the rich contents of what is in fact 
a booklet of 100 pages, consisting 
of eleven chapters. Each devoted to a 
particular priest, as presented by a dis- 
tinguished non-Catholic, such as Thomas 
Carlyle, Daniel Defoe, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Theodore Roosevelt. The com- 
pilers proceeded from the knowledge that 
the enemies of the Church seek to strike 
the shepherds in order that “the sheep of 
the flock shall be dispersed” (Matt. xxv, 
31). Modern anti-clericalism, rife at the 
present time in Spain, Germany, and to a 
degree once more in France, is a case in 
point and proof that history repeats it- 
self. This really remarkable brochure one 
would wish to see in the hands of many 
Catholics and non-Catholics, because of 
the array of facts it contains regarding 
the lives and actions of noble priests in 
many centuries. 
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In various quaters of the United States it is heard now and then that “there 
is no persecution of the Church in Germany,” or that whatever is publicized as 
persecution is only self-defense on the part of Hitler and his aids against the 
political machinations of prelates or the unpatriotic actions of lay-Catholics. 
These are nice sophistries indicating some of the same super-nationalism that 
afflicts Hitler himself, when accusations of the late Pope are considered, as well as 
the following evidences of persecution substantiated by the Osservatore Romano: 
1) The Reich has announced a program intended to wean all Catholic youth 
away from their faith. 2) The clergy are despised and subjected to all manner 
of scandalous accusations and lies. 3) Catholic Action (organized lay action under 
the bishops) though recognized by the Concordat with the Holy See, has been 
dissolved by the will of Hitler. 4) Marriage laws have been passed that are con- 
trary to the sancity of Christian marriage. 5) Religious instruction has been 
forbidden in many places, Catholic schools have been closed, and the children 
are being taught a pagan philosophy of life. 6) The Catholic Press has been 
destroyed. 7) A campaign for apostasy is being conducted, especially in govern- 
ment bureaus and offices, where the threat of loss of a position supports the 
campaign and silences those who suffer from it. If there were no persecution 
in Germany, the late Holy Father would not have called Hitler a “Julian the 
Apostate,” nor would Hitler have thought it necessary to try to dictate to the 
College of Cardinals as to whom they should elect as Pope. 


© 

Even the Russians are mindful of the persecution in Germany, but, proud of 
their own accomplishments in that field, resent the charge that it is as bad as their 
own. When the Osservatore Romano said recently that “there is no difference 
between the persecution of the Church in Russia and that in Germany,” one of 
their official periodicals commented : “The Soviet Union is a country whose leaders 
demonstrate their atheism quite openly. We have not concluded any pact with 
the Holy See. We have no ambassador in Rome and no nuncio in Moscow. In 
Germany, the leaders emphasize that the third Reich is an empire of Christians, 
maintain relations with the Vatican and talk of God’s blessing for the Fatherland. 
We in Soviet Russia neither need nor want God’s blessing. The Communist party is 
a party of atheists. Our aim is to destroy the Church.” And that would seem to be 
an abundant reply to those who prate about democracy and freedom and progres- 
sive statesmanship in Russia. 





© 

What will General Franco do with his enemies when the war is over in Spain? 
The question is being heard on all sides. Already newspaper accounts have not 
been able to conceal their amazement that there were no wholesale executions in 
Barcelona after its capture. This was strictly in accordance with the previously 
announced intentions of the Insurgents. “After the war,” Franco announced, “a 
superior court will begin to function, charged with reviewing all cases, sentences 
and fines imposed.” He further classified those to be judged in two groups: the 
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first composed of leaders, who in a clear and indubitable manner are responsible 
for the revolutionary catastrophe, and the authors of crimes of blood, theft, sack- 
ing, violations etc. These, he declared, must renounce life in community with other 
Spaniards. The second group is of that immense majority who have been de- 
ceived or made the victims of circumstances, who, truly repentant, will find em- 
ployment, protection, opportunity and warmth in Nationalist Spain. The fact that 
tens of thousands of former loyalist soldiers have already been accepted as citizens 
in Nationalist Spain since the fall of Barcelona is evidence of the sincerity of 
Franco. Surely justice and mercy in any land could be given no better expression. 


How amazingly ignorant most modern writers and thinkers are of the great 
Catholic thinkers of medieval times crops out almost whenever they are forced 
to say anything about them. Recently a new book about Leonardo da Vinci was 
reviewed by a writer in the New York Times. The book revealed to the reviewer 
(apparently for the first time) that da Vinci was a great experimenter and in- 
ventor in the field of physical science. This fact captivates the reviewer, who must 
have had the impression that science began in the twentieth century. It also forces 
him to dismiss all medieval thinkers as hardly worth considering in the following 
words: “What astonishes is the kind of scientific thinking in which Leonardo 
indulged. We find objective appraisal and experimentation at a time when mere 
speculation of the Aristotelian type still dominated.” The inference is that Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus and the rest would hardly know a 
tree from a bird, and certainly knew nothing about drawing couclusions from 
evidence. How astonished the reviewer would be if he would ever happen to pick 
up a volume of Aquinas and find that da Vinci probably learned how to think 
and evaluate evidence from the master. 

10} 

Mechanically, the large cities of the country are being equipped with an excel- 
lent means of checking the onrush of crime. The means is the police radio car. 
A check of efficiency in New York City recently made, showed that, while in 
the old days it took a policeman an average of 20 minutes to reach the scene of 
a crime, it now requires but an average of 45 seconds. Even a small job of larceny 
or theft usually requires more than 45 seconds, so that the criminal is more often 
than not caught in the act. Detroit made 600 arrests in an average of 80 seconds 
each with the help of the radio cars. It is estimated by authorities that in five 
years there will be no place in the entire country where a criminal will be beyond 
the range of a radio car. Comforting is the news; now if something could be done 
to seal up legal loop-holes for criminals, the country would soon be almost 
crimeless. 

© 

Miss Rosalie Marie Levy, well known Jewish convert, asks that we make 
known to our readers the movement that has been inaugurated by Father Mateo, 
apostle of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in Catholic homes, for the 
practice of night adoration in the home for the purpose of making reparation 
for the sins of the world. The movement contemplates having different persons 
throughout the country scheduled for an adoration period some time between 9 
p.m. and 6 a.m. each night, in order that God’s wrath over the many sins of 
society, so often perpetrated at night, may be appeased. Further information may 
be obtained by correspondence with Miss Rosalie Marie Levy, P.O. Box 158, 
Station O, New York City. 
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The policeman approached the organ 
grinder and demanded: “Have you a 
permit to grind this organ in the street?” 

“No, me no habbe de permit.” 

“Then mister, it becomes my duty to 
request you to accompany me.” 

“Alla right. Vatta you sing?” 

* 


Alec: “I saw ye at 
yesterday.” 

Donald: “Aye.” 

Alec: “Did you put in some money?” 

Donald: “Nae.” 

Alec: “Did you 
money ?” 

Donald: “Nae.” 

Alec: “Then ye borrit some money ?” 

Donald: “Nae.” 

Alec: “Then what did ye?” 

Donald: “I fillit ma fountain pen.” 

* 


the bank 


take out some 


Times are picking up. We know, be- 
cause we saw a man in a breadline with 
an electric toaster under his arm. 

* 


A little hillbilly watched a man at a 
tourist camp making use of a comb and 
brush, a toothbrush, a nail file, and a 
whisk broom. 

“Say, mister,” he finally queried, “are 
you always that much trouble to your- 
self ?” 

* 

“You-all jest keep on pesterin’ around 
wid me, Samuel, an’ you is gwine ‘to be 
able to settle a mighty big question for 
de sciumtific folks!” 

“Whut question am dat?” 

“Kin de dead speak?” 

* 

Young Housewife: “Honey, since 
you’ve already eaten three helpings of 
my first batch of biscuits, I’m going to 
bake some more for you tomorrow. 
Won’t that be lovely? Won’t that be— 
speak to me, darling, speak to me!” 

* 

Wifey: Darling, see this new dress I 
bought today for two hundred dollars. 

Hubby: What, two hundred bucks! 
Say, why didn’t you phone me first? 

Wifey: I was going to, but I hated to 
spend the nickel. 


The beggar stopped a haughty matron 
and whined, “I beg your pardon, Mam, 
but you wouldn’t want to see a poor man 
walk the streets all night, would you?” 

“Well,” replied the matron, “it might 
be interesting to watch, but I have to go 
home and go to bed.” 


* 

Henna-haired Wife: Tell me, darling, 
will you love me when my hair has 
turned to silver? 

Husband: Why, of course, darling. 
How soon are you planning to turn it to 
silver? 


* 

Director: Don’t forget now. You look 
around, discover that someone is chasing 
you, then you dive off this 200-foot cliff. 

Stunt Man: But there’s only six inches 
of water at the bottom! 

Director: Sure, you don’t think we 
want you to drown, do you? 


* 

“Ves, my love, I walked right into that 
radio station and asked the sound effects 
man for a job.” 

“What did he give you?” 

“The horse laugh.” 

* 


A panhandler was seen standing on the 
corner holding a hat in each hand. A 
stranger approached and asked what was 
the idea of two hats. The bum grinned: 

“Business has been so good that I’ve 
opened a branch office.” 

* 


Talkative Stranger (sadly exposing his 
hair): How would you feel if you had a 
head of hair that was turning gray? 

Gent (with hat on): Happy as a lark! 

Talkative Stranger: Say, are you 
crazy ! 

Gent: No. I’m baldheaded! 

* 

“My boyfriend isn’t a prize fighter 
anymore since he suffered a lapse of 
memory.” 

“Poor boy! Amnesia?” 

“No, he forgot to duck.” 

* 


Producer: Buddy, I’ve got a great part 
for you. You're to play a stool-pigeon. 

Actor: Nothing doing. I can’t do bird 
imitations. 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 
terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 
Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Com- 
munions and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


mh 


By this, families in 
which no child has re- 
ceived an actual vocation 
may adopt a priest as 
their own. 


he 


By this, they make 
themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 
whom they have aided. 


a 
By this they take an 


active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 


Married Ladies Burse, St. Louis, Mo., Rock 


Anonymous 

Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse.... 4,678.50 
Anonymous 

St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 

Little Flower Burse 

St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 
Mrs. Thomas Sheehy 

St. Rita’s Burse 

St. Thomas Apostle Burse 

St. Gerard’s Burse 

St. Peter’s Burse 

Holy Family Burse 

St. Anthony’s Burse 

Mary Gockel Burse 

i] Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 

St. Alphonsus Burse...... eeete es 
Mrs. Santer 

Holy Redeemer Burse 








Motion Picture Guide 








Tue Prence: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Newly Previewed 
Adbveatiee of Jane Arden 
Headleys at Home, The 

+ Home on Prairie 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
Annabel a Tour 


Arrest Bulldog 
Ballering (French) 
Blondie 


Christmas Carol, 
Cipher Bureau 


‘arm 
Duke of West Point 





Annie 
Little Tough Guys in Society 
Little Women (Reissue) 

Long Shot, The 

Mad Miss Manton, The 
Man to Remember, A 

Man With 100 Faces 

Men With Wings 

Mind Your ex” Business 


Mr. Moto’s Last Warning 


xposed 
Familjen Andersson (Swedish) Mysterious Miss X., The 


Father O’Flyn 
Federal 


Nancy Drew, Detective 
Night Hawk, The 


Man y Han 
Ferfi Mind Orult, A (Hungarian) Orphans of the Street 


Fighting Thoroughbreds 
Five of a Kind 
Flight io. Fame 
Flirting with Fate 
Forbidden Music 


F for F Swedish— Penrod and His Twin Brother 
"AB Ky cmaciieley People of Bergslagen (Swedish) 


Frontier Scout 
Frontiers of °49 
Frontiersman 

Gang Bullets 
Gangster’s Boy 

Girl Downstairs, The 
Going Places 


Golgotha 

Great Man Votes, The 
Guilty Trail 

Hard to Get 


Outlaws of the Prairie 
Outside of Paradise 

Out West with the Hardys 
Overland Stage Raiders 
Paris Honeymoon 


Phantom Gold 

Pirates of the Sky 

Prairie Justice 

Prairie Moon 

Ranger’s Round-Up 

Red River Range 

Renfrew of the Great White 


Riders of Dine Hills 


Rio Grande 
San Francisco (Reissue) 
ae Fe Stampede 


Shine on Harvest Moon 
sig Man a the Sage 
Praag ‘he | Spy Ring 


Along 
.Snow ite and The Seven 
- _ Dwarfs 
Songs and Bullets 
Madness 


Spring 





Swing, Sister, Swing 

Swing That Cheer 

Swiss Miss 

Symphony in the Mountain 
(Viennese) 

Texas Stampede 

Terror of ay Town, The 

Test Pilo 

Thanks a * Million (Reissue) 

For Everything 


That Certain Age 
There Goes My Heart 
Thundering West 
Titans of the Deep 
Tom Sawyer, Detective 
Torchy Blane in Chinatown 
Torchy Gets Her man 
Trisger Pals 
Up the River 

ater Rustlers 


While New York Sleeps 
Wild Horse Canyon 
Wild Innocence 

Wings of the Navy 
Young in Heart 
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